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ESTIVE home-made cookies—for parties or gifts— 

are as much a part of the Holiday season as ever- 
greens and old St. Nick. Here’s a new cookie recipe 
that lives up to the tradition in every respect. These 
luscious Filled Date Cookies are perfect for parties. 
And they’re excellent “‘travelers”—a welcome gift 
for folks away from home, at camp or overseas. 

Made with pure, all-vegetable Crisco, these cookies 
are sure to be extra good—rich and full-flavored. 
And they’re easy to make. No tiresome creaming or 
stirring. Crisco itself is soft and creamy. 

In countless cookery classes—in millions of home 
kitchens—Crisco is the favorite shortening because it 
assures excellent results in all types of cooking— 
cakes, pies, cookies or fried foods. If you’re not al- 
ready using Crisco—try it. Both you and your stu- 
dents will enjoy working with this fine shortening. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


= 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 
it's Digestible! 
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FILLED DATE COOKIES 


NING sé pwc ei Sadiies Seaacaes Y2 tsp. vanilla 
ee 2 cups sifted flour 
ET Ye.tsp. soda 
Ya tsp. salt........ eats aah acelin Y2 tsp. baking powder 


Ya cup buttermilk or sour milk 
Blend together Crisco, sugar, egg, salt and vanilla. Sift 
flour with soda and baking powder and add alternately 
with buttermilk or sour milk. Transfer dough to slightly 
floured board. Divide in half. Roll one part to 14 inch 
thickness and place in shallow pan or cookie sheet rubbed 
with Crisco. Spread with date filling. Cover with sheet 
rolled from remaining dough. Bake in moderately hot 
oven (875°F.) until brown on top—about 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Cut while still warm into diamond or other shapes. 


FILLING: 


eT eee eE eT Lee 1 cup chopped dates 
MEPS 5 oc io cscendetees V4 cup chopped nuts 


Add sugar and water to chopped dates. Simmer 10 min- 
utes. Remove from heat, cool and add chopped nuts. 


Raisins or figs may be used in place of dates. Mince- 
meat also makes a convenient and delicious filling. Com- 
bine 114 cups moist mincemeat with 14 cup chopped 


nuts. All Measurements Level. 
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A was a shame to take 
him from his stove — 
































yam’s means the best food in 
town. And here are its famous 
dishes — exotic and different, 
but thrifty, healthful, and easy, 
even for amateur cooks, to pre- 
pare. This is Armenian food, 
seasoned to the American pa- 
late. This is simplicity and 
economy adding up to luxury 
eating. A cookbook warmed by 
the smiling personality of the 
remarkable chef who has fed 
over a million gourmets. Intro- 
duction by Joseph Henry 
Jackson, $2.75 
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Here comes Christmas again—with barely time to wrap that last gift 
and beat Santa to the tree. Then, before we know it, we'll be face 
to face with a new year. What a life! 


In China there will be few Christmas parties. Food is scarce there— 
even in peacetime. Martha Kramer, who has written The Food of 
China, on page 527, knows because she has lived and taught home eco- 
nomics in China. 

Every so often someone writes to PracticaL Home Economics for 
comparisons of the independent, chain and mail order ways of mer- 
chandising. The Chain Store Way of Merchandising on page 530 gives 
one slant on the merchandising picture. Are you interested in others? 

Boys are growing up in a hurry these days. Maybe that is one reason 
the boys in junior high school at San Mateo, California, are so enthu- 
siastic about their classes in personality development. Read what their 
teacher, Elsie Geddes, writes on page 533 and be sure to note the per- 
sonality score sheet for boys on page 534. 


The History of Home Economics, which began back in June, is 
completed in this issue. That is, the series describing the growth of 
home economics is completed, but home economics will go on and on. 
We are making history all of the time. Hazel Craig has simply brought 
us up-to-date. 


Remember the announcement of the consumer education study to be 
sponsored by the National Education Association, financed by the Better 
Business Bureau and directed by Thomas Briggs, reported in the No- 
vember, 1942, PHE? Well, a report on its progress has just been re- 
leased, and a quick preview of highlights is waiting for you on page 537. 

As interest in the use of radio in promoting educational programs and 
in developing good school public relations grows, more and more for- 
ward thinking (and working) teachers are developing radio scripts in 
their classes. For example, see Clothes on Your Back Should Be Off 
Your Mind, a 15-minute radio script, prepared by Lila Allred Kinchen 
(page 538). 

Fortunate people who can visit the New York City Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s current exhibit of peasant costumes and historic textiles have a 
treat in store for them. For those not so lucky, we have selected two 
costumes and two textile prints for page 539. 


Once again the annual meeting of the American Dietetic Association 
is reported on page 540 for the readers of PHE by Edith Barber. Miss 
Barber offers you the highlights; for the papers and a more complete 
report read the American Dietetic Association JoURNAL. 


This month’s school lunch page (543) tells What's Cookin’, gives 
three large quantity holiday recipes and a report on the questionnaire, 
“How Do You Like Your School Lunch Recipes?” 

Students who want to look like a Christmas angel will do well to read 
Up and Down the Weigh by Juanita Wittenborn on page 545. 

And all will find pages 546 and 548, What’s Going On in the Food 
Field and In Textiles, well worth reading. The product and supply 
picture is changing so rapidly these days, not one of us can afford to 
miss any opportunity to learn what’s on—or just over—the horizon. 

The war has wrought many changes in home and family living. Con- 
sequently, home economics books become dated rapidly. The Practicai 
Book Reviews on page 550 give you the latest in the field. 

News Notes and Dates to Remember round out this issue. 

Pages 561-564 give you our 1944 Index. 
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RELATING TO THE 
BETTER BREAK 


Ppp the findings of the recent 
nation-wide Roper Breakfast 
Study, the following percentages merit 
special consideration. About 65% of 
the doctors interviewed expressed the 
opinion that the average American 
breakfast is not large enough. About 
the same number of doctors said that 
the average American breakfast is not 
well-balanced. The considered opin- 
ions of both doctors and nutritionists 
on how much of the daily food intake 
should be consumed at breakfast 
ranged from 4 to 4}—averaged about 
28%. While the public’s estimate of 
how much of their daily nourishment 
they actually got at breakfast aver- 
aged around 20%. 

In making their recommendations for 
an ideal breakfast, more than 80% of the 
doctors and nutritionists included cereal 
foods. And, indeed, it is difficult to plan 
an acceptable breakfast which provides 
44 to % of the day’s nourishment in bal- 
anced form, without including enriched, 
whole grain or restored cereal foods. 
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Cereal grains (in which Nature has 
stored the various nutrients needed by 
the sprouting plant) are generous sources, 
not only of calories, but of cereal pro- 
teins, B-vitamins and iron. 


Actually, if all the cereal foods we ate 
were enriched, whole grain or restored, 
they would contribute to the average 
American diet* almost 4 of the calories; 
almost % of the proteins; more than 4 
of the thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and 
iron. And, of course, cereal foods are 








ml 





excellent ‘‘carriers” of other basic foods, 
such as milk, cream, fruit and—in the 
case of bread—butter. 

Since cereal foods are plentiful, eco- 
nomical and available in a wide variety 
of appetizing forms, their inclusion in the 
breakfast menu helps provide not only nec- 
essary nutrients for an adequate breakfast 
..- but the stimulus for the eating of an 
adequate breakfast. % 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


GENERAL MULLS, Ine. arinmeapotis, Arinn 


Makers of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR + BISQUICK - WHEATIES » CHEERIOATS « KIX 





This New 20 Page ‘Nutrition Guide” 


just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General 
Mills, Inc., is now available without charge. It is 
© sane, practical approach to the problem of 
how to plan for good nutrition and help promote 
maximum health, Basic nutrition information is 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations. 
To obtain a copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 
right. Only one copy to a person. 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, 
all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 





General Mills, Inc., Dept. 99] 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide”. 
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HE Sixth War Loan Drive coin- 
fhe with our usual Christmas shop- 
ping spree. Why not combine the two 
drives and give bonds or stamps as gifts 
this year? There will be plenty of time 
to use this money after the war. In the 
meantime your money may save a life. 





Student Club National Advisor 


Home economics student clubs have a 
friend at court. Dr. Hazel Frost, state 
advisor of the Future Homemakers of 
Oklahoma for the past three years, is 
now in Washington as National Advisor 
for Student Clubs, 1944-45. 

Plans for the national organization for 
student clubs have been developed by 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, representatives of the United States 
Office of Education and the home eco- 
nomics department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. A copy of these plans 
may be secured from each State Advisor. 


Asking for Air 


Educators are becoming vocal in their 
desire for greater access to FM broad- 
casting time and facilities. In fact, plans 
are already under way in each of twenty- 
eight states to construct a sufficient num- 
ber of FM stations and to space them 
in such a fashion that every school and 
every home in the State will be able to 
receive educational broadcasts from at 
least one station. Additional states are 
also considering the educational possi- 
bilities in FM stations. 

In the field of home economics there 
is a group keenly interested in educa- 
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tional radio facilities for use in work- 
ing directly with the home. These home 
economics educators see possibilities in 
improving national food habits, promot- 
ing conservation of food, teaching mod- 
ern child care and helping citizens face 


economic problems through carefully 
prepared radio scripts. 
Typical of these educational radio 


scripts are those presented in the Octo- 
ber, November and December issues of 
PracticAL Home Economics. (See pages 
412, 481 and 538.) 


Home is What You Make It 


On Saturday, November 18, at 9 A.M. 
(E.W.T.), The University of the Air 
began a series of twenty-eight broadcasts 
featuring home economics subject matter. 
These broadcasts are under the super- 
vision of Jane Tiffany Wagner, director 
of home economics for the National 
Broadcasting Company, and are present- 
ed in cooperation with the American 
Home Economics Association, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The main divisions for this home eco- 
nomics “course,” “Home is What You 
Make It,” are: personal and family liv- 
ing, housing and household equipment, 
food and nutrition, children, clothing, 
health standards and civic interests. The 
Christmas broadcast will present cultural 
and spiritual relationships of family life. 

A handbook for “Home is What You 


Dates to Remember 


December 3—Birthday of Ellen H. 
Richards 

December 3-6—Twenty-third 4-H Club 
Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

December 6-9—American Vocational 
Association Reconversion Vocational 
Training Conference, Philadelphia 

December 25—Christmas Day 

January 1—New Year’s Day 

January 1—United Nations Day 





Make It,” compiled by authorities in the 
home economics field to supplement the 
broadcasts, may be obtained from Inter- 
national Press, 121 Varick Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. The price is 25c. 


War Bond Contest 


A War Bond Contest for the best letter 
describing how you use commercial edu- 
cational material obtained through Prac- 
tical’s Listing Service was announced on 
the inside back cover of the September 
Practical Coupon Book. 

The closing date for this contest has 
been extended from December 15 to 
January 15 to accommodate those who 
have not yet received some of the ma- 
terial requested. 

You may take advantage of this extra 
month to enter your letter—and perhaps 
win a $25 War Bond, a $10 War Stamp 
Corsage or $1 in War Stamps. 
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¢ “THE MOST PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL WAY ‘to 
SAVE TIME LOST FROM ILLNESS AND MOST ACCIDENTS :~ 
IS TO SEE THAT THE WORKERS GET THE RIGHT FOOD 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. | SAVED $24,000 THE FIRST FOURTEEN. 
MONTHS AFTER / HIRED A DIETITIAN...’ SAYS JOSEPH BARTHELMEW, 
OF BARTHELMEW CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA . 


e © © and so say many war plant directors who are recognizing the 
value of providing nutritional food for workers. It looks 
as though the industrial dietitian will have a postwar future 
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It was believed 


by the early Romans 


that wearing a wreath 


of vine leaves would 


prevent intoxication... 


asta Sigersiilian ... a Silly little 
gesture that was once thought to be effective 
...but no sillier than the notion that canned 
food is more apt to cause food poisoning than 
so-called “fresh” food. 

As you well know, the heat processes em- 
ployed. in canning practices destroy not only 
spoilage bacteria, but also any pathogenic 
bacteria capable of causing food poisoning. 
Canned foods manufactured by modern can- 


' nery methods are classed among the safest 


foods which reach the table. 
Because the people who most need the full 
nutritional benefits of this great class of appe- 





tizing, low-cost foods are most apt to harbor 
such mistaken notions, it is important -that 
they be corrected wherever found. Your influ- 
ence in helping to form sound dietary habits 
can be of great service. We urgently request 
your help in this educational work. 

We have prepared a very brief booklet which 
answers simply and authoritatively the most 
important questions commonly asked concern- 
ing commercially canned foods, their prepara- 
tion and use. For your free copy drop a card to 


THE CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC. 
60 East 42ND STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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the Wtt/e Look that's a B/G ALE LF 


fo Teachers and Housewives! 


Yes, the Sealtest Food Adviser fills a real need in the classroom 
and home. The new Holiday issue, for example, includes a group 
of often-forgotten Holiday recipe reminders—such as Cranberry 
Upside-Down Cake, Christmas Cookies, Ice Cream Coffee 
Punch, etc. 


There’s a spi 5 chapter on basic recipes including suggestions 
on kitchen technique, planning, ordering and measuring, 
completely illustrated. There’s a splendid article by a 

well-known dairy scientist—““What You Should Know 

About Milk.” 

And, in addition there are many new recipes and menus, 

created by the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 

Be sure to write for your FREE copy of the November-December 
issue. Just clip coupon No. 59 in coupon book and mail to P. H. E. 


or Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Christmas 


Christmas is our best loved holiday. It is the time when we joyously 
celebrate the birth of Jesus. It is a season of warm hearts and good 
fellowship, of fond memories and gay anticipation. It is a family 
holiday when all are united in the spirit of giving. 


Though many of us approach this Christmas with lonely or sorrowing 
hearts, for families are disrupted by war, we still treasure our memo- 
ries of other and happier Christmastides. We remember the quiet 
reverence of Christmas Eve, the bright glow of candles, the clean 
fragrance of evergreens, the sweet voices of carolers, the savory taste 


of roast turkey, the pleasant suspense of unopened presents. 


These memories are a heritage entrusted to us. No matter how we, 
as individuals, may feel about celebrating Christmas this year, we 
must do all we can to make the Christmas season a happy one for 
others. The young folks in particular need the love and friendship 
expressed in gayly wrapped gifts, overflowing stockings and symbolic 
holiday foods. These are the memories that they will one day cherish 


as we do ours today. 


It is essential, therefore, that we keep the spirit of Christmas ever new 
for that blessed time when there will really be peace on earth, good 


will toward men. 


Blanche M. Stover 
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‘| hear the wars practically over...back home!" 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at 
home to feel that the war's almost won, 
the way the good news has been pouring in. 
But the war’s not over for him—not by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 


What about you? 

This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s still your war, 
and it still costs a lot. 

So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 
it hurts, and get yourself a hundred-dollar 





War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first. 


Don’t “let George do it”’—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they'll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


After all, you’re safe and sound and home. 
That’s worth another hundred-dollar bond to 
you, isn’t it? 





Buy at least one extra $100 War Bond today | 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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je 2 Food of China 


ANY of us, before visit- By Martha M. Kramer 
ing the Orient, must con- Professor, Food Economics and Nutrition, Kansas State College 
4 fess to an odd mental Formerly Professor of Home Economics at Yenching University 
picture of the Chinese, a composite 
of many impressions. The industrious jqecccscccccccccocccce euxxex eeteeteetattete tt 








old Chinese laundryman who had a bowl 
of blooming narcissus in his little mid- 
western shop. An almond-eyed beauty 
of fiction, clothed in delicate silks, re- 
mote in rapt contemplation of ancient 
ivories. Hollywood versions of Chin- 
ese coolies, war-lords and famine refu- 
gees. Figures in the press of well- 
educated cosmopolitan members of the 
modern official class. Newspaper illus- 
trations of determined Chinese soldiers 
longing for modern war equipment. 
But, from all this, do we realize that 
China is normally a land of industrious 
workers, their biggest job that of food 
production? ‘There are’ merchants, 
tailors, fishermen and thieves, to be 
sure. But above all, the people of 
China are hard-working farmers, each 
family helping to make the most of ‘its 
small holding, preserving the fertility 
of the soil far more faithfully than 
many enlightened folk on this side of 
the Pacific. 

The average Chinese farmer under- 
stands nothing of theoretical econom- 
ics but profits by the long experience 
of his race. He knows the traditional 
crops suited to his region and on 





Behind guerrilla lines a former homeless child, rescued by the 
guerrillas, fills the bowls of a detachment with steaming boiled 
millet, the usual fare of China’s fighters. The stove is of mud 
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which to rely for best yields of food Food for patients at the International Peace Hospital located 
per unit of land and labor. For this in China’s guerrilla Northwest and supported by American funds 
reason grains have assumed first im- receives daily sanitary inspection, This is “mein” or noodles 


portance in all parts of the country. 

There are wide differences in soil 
and climate. The Yangtze is sometimes 
said to divide China into two parts— 
the green, dripping, misty South and the 
North with its dry plains and clear 
mountains. It is not so simple as this, 
but Sinkiang, as far north as Vermont, 
and Kwantung, as far south as Cuba, 
are extremes of a country where the 
masses live on grains. 

In the South there is rice, with 
back-breaking hand labor going into the 
care of the young seedlings, the trans- 
planting into wet ooze, the cultivating 
and finally the harvesting and threshing. 
Two and even three crops of rice may 
come from a field, if sufficiently far 
South. Further North, where the cli- 
mate does not encourage rice, or where 
water necessary for irrigation is lack- 
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Do You Know That 


. The food in Chinese Restaurants here is Cantonese? 

. In China, 85 per cent of the people are farmers? 

Food makes the northern Chinese larger than the southerner? 
. In China, 99 per cent of the people do not use milk at all? 

. China has been dehydrating foods for many years? 








ing, grains of other kinds are produced 
and consumed. An American might be 
astonished to see farmers of North 
China harvesting fields of yellow corn 
and/or,a kind of grain sorghum, which 
they call “kao-liang” or tall grain. In- 
cidentally these crops are valuable for 
far more than their grain; the stiff 
stalks are used for lattice fences about 
the dooryard, for lath in building, while 
the root-end of the plant is saved for 
fuel. Farmers in the Peiping area pro- 
duce quantities of the small grains, 
wheat and millet, and there are sec- 
tions where oats and buckwheat are 
important. 

Although a variety of excellent whole 
grain products were available in normal 
times, custom has said that white rice 
and white flour are most suitable for 
the upper classes. This prejudice ac- 
counted for some undesirable dietary 
changes. The country family forgot 
whole grains and used white flour 
after coming to the city with a small 
official appointment. In the South, 
beri-beri appeared in a school for girls 
when the preferred polished rice was 
provided at meals, with little to sup- 
plement it. 

In North China, country and work- 
ing class diets had for a basis corn, 
millet and kai-liang, common grains 
edible after short cooking. Cooking 
time is important on account of rela- 
tive scarcity of fuel. One of the great- 
est disadvantages of the whole grains, 
used as a major item in the diet, is the 
quantity of roughage so included, for a 
working man will eat far more than a 
pound of grain a day. Some observers 
feel that this bulk is a serious matter. 
Circumstances permitting, most work- 
ing people would use at least some re- 
fined products along with the nutritious 
whole grains. 

Legumes in great variety have long 
been used in the Orient. A third of a 
century ago the United States sent a 
plant explorer to China for soybean 
seeds and now is obtaining further 
information from China about use of 
bean products in the diet. Many ot 
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these ideas are most practical. For in- 
stance, the Chinese use enormous quan- 
tities of mixed soybean and corn and/or 
millet meal to advantage, to make in- 
expensive, substantial bread. Bean curd 
or “tou-fu,” in some of its many forms, 
has usually been cheap enough for most 
families to use regularly, supplying 
needed protein and minerals. Many 
other varieties of beans and peas in- 
terest and surprise the visitor, for the 
colorful village vegetable markets are 
never without some speciality of the 
season—string beans of many kinds; 
large, flat beans which are a bit like 
limas; bean sprouts, little ones made 
from small green beans and others 
from sprouted soybeans. 

Peanuts, long popular in China, are 
said to have come from the Philippine 
Islands in the 17th century. More re- 
cently, seeds of larger varieties were 
introduced and have been produced 
widely. Imagine the surprise of an 
American friend coming to Peiping to 
spend the winter with relatives. She 
announced proudly that she had five 





pounds of tinned peanuts in her trunks, 
the best she could purchase, as a 
special treat for the family. She found 
better ones freshly roasted in the shons 
of “Dried Fruit and Nut Street.” 
Sweet potatoes, said to have come 
from the Philippines along with the 
peanut, have become an essential part 
of the autumn scene, for the yield is 
high and the food popular. Any fall 
day the vegetable men would be selling 
sweet potatoes from door to door, and 


the vendor who baked sweet potatoes 


at his little stove on the street corner 
would be selling his steaming wares 
to the passers-by—sauntering school 
children, cycling errand boys, plodding 
camel men. 

In the U.S.A. we are at last follow- 
ing the admonition of scientists, to use 
more yellow and green vegetables, par- 
ticularly the leafy ones. Centuries ago 
the gardeners of China developed a 
variety of these leafy vegetables, a few 
of which are beginning to be known to 
Americans. The Chinese produce many 
vegetables abundantly, and understand 
winter storage, so that all classes could 
afford vegetables in normal times. For 
instance, in Peiping, Chinese cabbage 
and fall spinach were available through 
the fall and until late winter, at rea- 
sonable prices. Soon after, the early 


These young war orphans are 
receiving training in Chinese 
methods of preparing and serv- 
ing simple foods for the home 
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vegetables, like spring spinach, would 
be coming along from protected 
gardens. 

Carrots are in the markets, as well 
as local varieties of radishes and 
turnips, several of which have excellent 
keeping qualities and are to be had 
most of the winter. Important also 
are tender spring leeks, tall Chinese 
onions and garlic. 

Some of the many melons and 
squashes were introduced into China 
from Persia, about the time of Kubli 
Kahn. Watermelon, “hsi kua,”’ or 
Western melon, reveals its distant ori- 
gin in this common name. Melons in 
season are relished by the masses; work- 
men buy great slices at the street stalls 
and trudge along devouring the re- 
freshing snack. 

Tomatoes are a more recent intro- 
duction—grown deservedly popular in 
a few years. They meet the real test— 
that is, coolies and ricksha men stop at 
street markets for “hsi hung shih” or 
“western red persimmons” to eat along 
the way. 

In America, we have been told to 
use vegetables and/or fruit, as our 
food budget permits. But often we 
make no price comparisons as we pur- 
chase our carrots by the bunch, our 
grapes by the basket, our lettuce by 
the head. The Chinese housewife is 
confronted by no such problem, for 
most of her purchases are by weight, 
and long ago her people were shrewd 
enough to see that oranges were a 
luxury if sold at ten times the cost of 
an equal weight of Chinese cabbage. 
As a result, the Chinese household has 
fruit if it is plentiful; otherwise, it is 
purchased as a special treat for the 
children, or as a gift. Persimmons 
might be served for dessert, if guests 
were entertained for a meal. A basket 
of peaches would make an admirable 
birthday gift. But vegetables? Norm- 
ally a middle-class family would have 
them regularly, each meal. 

Ordinarily the masses of China use 
animal products but little. After all, 
there are food losses when the animal 
is a converter of food! They love pork, 
however, and pigs, said to be the most 
economically produced of our domestic 
animals, serve as scavengers on every 
farm and in every village street. Even 
so, the Chinese have pork in quantity 
only at feasts. Ordinarily, they use 
small portions only, to give flavor to 
vegetable dishes. Mutton is seen in 
Mohammedan neighborhoods. Beef is 
available in large centers. Dairy prod- 
ucts are used in China only among the 
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foreignized, but on the plains of Mon- 
golia herds flourish, and the Mongols 
have long made use of various dairy 
products. Poultry and eggs are popu- 
lar in China but, like meat, are only 
purchased in quantity for feasts. Sea 
food dishes are relished, but little used 
by people far from sea or river. 

Even in normal times, the fat con- 
tent of the diet was low—in some- 
thing like direct proportion to the 
smallness of the income. Probably some 
families had little fat except that pres- 
ent in the corn and other grains. How- 
ever, fat is used in preparing most 
vegetable dishes—usually a fat of plant 
origin like peanut oil, hemp oil or cot- 
tonseed oil. People purchase cooking 
oil if they can possibly afford it. 

A simple Chinese meal is a far cry 
from the lunch you order in China- 
town. But the food is ordinarily clean 
and palatable, with the grain product 
of first importance. Steamed rice is 
popular with many of the Chinese, 
especially those from the South. Fur- 
ther North, breads of various types are 
made — sometimes baked — more often 
steamed. Wheat flour, corn’ meal, 
mixed meal of soybeans and corn and/ 
or millet go into these products. Wheat 
flour may be made into the ever- 
popular noodles, or “mein.” About 
Peiping, working men used to say that 
they would need more than a pound 
of flour to make enough “mien” for a 
meal, to “ch’ih pao,” or, inelegantly, 
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“to fill up.” Various of the grains are 
often cooked and served as some sort 
of gruel, a bit like our cooked break- 
fast cereals. A favorite, for use day 
after day among the country people of 
the North, is made of millet—thick, so 
that it may be eaten easily with the 
chop sticks. Again, the gruel may be 
thin—thin enough to drink from the 
soup bowl. Many enjoy this at the end 
of the meal. 

Along with the bowl of rice or of 
steamed millet even the poorest Chin- 
ese requires a little of the shredded 
salted vegetables; for example, pickled 
turnip, which they like for seasoning. 
Other foods, in more and more variety 
as income permits, accompany the rice 
or bread. Such dishes may be of vege- 
tables, with a bit of pork or bean curd. 
If the income is larger, more animal 
products will appear, as eggs and beef 
and fish. Delicious seas»ning is achiev- 
ed by suitable combin.:tions of soy 
sauce, wine, onions, sesame oil, fresh 
ginger root and dried yellow lily buds. 
Soups are made from a varisty of veg- 
etables and/or meat, fish, poultry. One 
can dream of sweet-sour spare ribs, 
Peiping duck, pigeon eggs, prawn and 
chicken velvet for special feasts. 

The Chinese have not only learned 
to consume a variety of useful vege- 
table products, but without knowing it 
have developed cooking methods com- 
mendable for vitamin and mineral con 


(Concluded on page 556) 














THE CHAIN STORE 


Way of Merchandising ’ 


By Catherine T. Long 


HE typical American customer 
is a woman. She is a homemaker 
—wife and mother. Serving her is 
the first aim of every retailer. 

When a store is especially successful 
in serving her, it expands. First, it 
may enlarge its quarters, or move to 
larger quarters. Finally, it may open 
associated stores. It is in this way 
that chains of stores come into being— 
for a chain is simply two or more 
stores operating under the same owner- 
ship. 

How well do chain stores serve her? 
And what are the principles of their 
success? 

Here’s a letter, written to the presi- 
dent of one well-known chain by the 
wife of a construction engineer—one 
typical customer. Her husband’s work 
makes it necessary for him to travel 
about the country, and she goes with 
him. His income is modest, close to 
the national average. On this income, 
she maintains her home and five small 
children. “Whenever we come to a 
new town,” she said, “I always look 
first for your store there. When I see 
its familiar front, I know that there I 
can count on finding good merchandise 
at prices I can afford to pay. I wanted 
you to know it is because of your stores 
that I can clothe and feed my family 
adequately.” 

This is the first and most important 
service chain stores render—bringing 
good quality merchandise to American 
families at savings averaging approxi- 
mately 10% per item, according to a 
Federal Trade Commission survey, and 
totaling approximately a billion dollars 
annually. Since the average American 
family income goes almost entirely into 
necessities, such savings are vitally im- 
portant to the national standard of 
living. 

These savings are the direct result 
of efficient organization. Just as two 
members of a family can live more 
inexpensively together than separately, 
so two stores can operate more eco- 
nomically under one management—and 
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two hundred still more economically. 

Another important source of savings 
is that most chain stores sell on a cash 
and carry basis, eliminating the expense 
of maintaining charge account and de- 
livery systems. 

Almost all of these savings are 
passed along to customers directly—in 
lower prices or higher quality. And 
the rest of these savings are passed 
along to customers indirectly—in added 
shopping convenience. 

Along with greater merchandise val- 
ues, chain stores bring to the Main 
Streets of the nation better methods 
of merchandise presentation, methods 
which spread through town as alert 
independent merchants keep pace with 
their chain store neighbors. 

These are a few of the ways that 
chain stores benefit consumers. And 
they benefit producers, too, by provid- 
ing a wide and stable market for farm 
products and manufactured goods. 

The mere fact that chains buy in 
quantity means economies in production 
as well as in distribution, and can even 
help to level seasonal industrial depres- 
sions. Here’s how it works, in the 
case of a staple article of clothing: 

A chain group, wishing to introduce 
an item of underwear at a lower price 
than it had ever been sold for, ap- 
proached a manufacturer who had sev- 
eral machines standing idle during a 
dull season. Although skeptical at first, 
the manufacturer decided to take the 
order, because it would avoid a layoff 
of employees and at the same time re- 
turn a small profit. The item was a 
success. Orders increased. The manu- 
facturer’s technique steadily improved. 
He improved the garment, crowding 
added value into it. Finally, when he 
could think of no more improvements 
and manufacturing costs continued to 
go down, he reduced the price. And 
the chain reduced the price to its cus- 
tomers. 

It is normal for manufacturers with 
large chain store orders to plan to fill 
them in this way, taking advantage of 


































































slack seasons. ‘This tends not only to 
regularize employment at manufactur 
ing plants, but also to cut costs for both 
producer and consumer. 

Chain stores also benefit the com- 
munities in which they operate, serving 
not only as good merchants, but as 
employers of local people, tenants of 
local landlords, advertisers in local 
newspapers, purchasers of local utility 
services, extensive users of local haul- 
ing and trucking facilities, and local as 
well as national taxpayers. 

Bringing metropolitan shopping ad- 
vantages to communities from coast to 
coast, chain stores have made Main 
Street shopping a convenient and eco- 
nomical national habit. In the 1920’s, 
when the Smalltowns and Middletowns 
of the nation were threatened with ex- 
tinction because of the increased ease 
of transportation to nearby Bigtown 
shopping districts, it was the growth of 
chain stores more than anything else 
that helped the Smalltowns and Mid- 
dletowns survive as business centers. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
chain groups are frequently asked to 
open new stores, in petitions sponsured 
by local Chambers of Commerce and 
signed by many thousands of local resi- 
dents. To the chains, such petitions 
are more than specific requests. ‘They 
are testimonials of faith in the chain 
store way of merchandising. As such, 
they impose an ever greater responsi- 
bility to serve American homemakers 
ever more effectively. 
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O boys know the answers 

to how to get along suc- 

cessfully in this world, 
how to make the most of their personal 
appearance, how to develop those char- 
acteristics that go toward building the 
right sort of individual? Or could it 
be that they might profit from the same 
type of personality development teach- 
ing that girls have been getting in home 
economics? 

In a previous article in PRACTICAL 
HomME Economics the story of how 
our homemaking department took over 
the boys when we were unable to hire 
a shop teacher was told.* Now the 
shop has an instructor, but the worthi- 
ness of the teaching of home living and 
personality development has been so 
apparent among the boys that a new 
program has been set up for seventh 
grade boys and girls to study home liv- 
ing together. This course includes fam- 
ily relations, home planning, home me- 
chanics, cooking and nutrition. The 
classes rotate between the shop and 
the homemaking department, dividing 
their time evenly throughout the week. 
In the eighth grade, boys alone are 
taught personality development and 
shop work, while the girls are taught 
simple shop work, personality develop- 
ment and sewing. 

The boys’ interest never lags, per- 
haps because of the variety of subjects 
and teaching methods used. In the be- 
ginning each boy is asked to write a 
description of the man he admires most 
in the world. From this description 
the class makes a list of those charac- 
teristics which are most essential to the 
well-rounded individual. Then they are 
asked to grade their own personalities, 
using the questions on the personality 





* Boys and Girls Together in a Wartime 
Home Economics Program, September, 1943. 
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Boys AND Personality 


By Elsie I. Geddes 


Head of the Home Economics Department 
Borel School, San Mateo, California 


score sheet. A lively discussion usually 
follows this personal inventory and the 
boys, aware of their shortcomings, try 
to improve their personality rating dur- 
ing the following weeks. Many tackle 
this problem very seriously and obtain 
results that are rather remarkable. 
Voice and conversation provide two 
interesting lessons. Each boy is given 
an opportunity to test his voice as to 


tone, enunciation and _ pronunciation. 


The rest of the class listen attentively 
and are really very critical. Although 
the spirit of fun is evident, it is not 
hard to see that each boy is anxious 
to make his voice pleasing and the fun 
is merely a method used both by the 
teacher and the boys to cover up any 
embarrassment that may be felt about 
such criticism. 

Once the rules of conversation are 
understood, the class enjoys practicing 
conversations. One boy may be asked 
to apply for a job. Another may have 
to carry on a conversation at his girl’s 
house with her parents, while waiting 
for her to come down for a date. An- 
other may have to converse with a girl 


See Score Sheet on Next Page 


while dancing. These and similar situ- 
ations are enacted in the classroom, 
amid the laughs of all. But it does make 
the boys think on their feet and be 
ready to catch the ball of conversation 
and toss it back to the batter. 

It seems important to have some 
members of their own sex talk to the 
boys on some of the subjects, so our 
Superintendent of Schools, who is 
greatly interested in any effort made in 
the proper development of these ado- 
lescent boys, usually talks to the classes 
on character development. 

As a start towards improvement of 
personal appearance another outside 
speaker, interested in boys’ athletics, 
speaks on posture. He criticizes each 
individual’s posture and suggests ways 
of improving it. 

A lesson on personal cleanliness is 
followed by several on care of clothing. 
The boys are taught to press trousers, 
iron shirts, mend a rip, darn socks, 
polish shoes and remove spots. Each 
boy brings his clothing from home and 
works during class. Credit is given by 
points for this work, and the chart is 
constantly being studied to see how the 
points add up. In all my experience as 
a teacher I have never seen a better 
darn in a sock than an eighth grade 
boy did in this class last year. 

Lastly, the subject of how to buy 
clothing is discussed. Here, again, men 
from the outside are called in. Several 
of our local merchants have sent a rep- 
resentative from their boy’s department 
to talk to the boys .about selecting 
clothing. They bring with them actual 

(Concluded on next page) 














Attractive appearance ~ of this you may boast 


But what is inside really matters the most 











Boys really go to town when it comes to illustrating the things they learn 
in their home economics classes, Here’s a sample of what to expect 
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samples of the ckothing that they have 
and: not only explain the difference in 
price and quality, but also how to com- 
bine colors in clothing which is becom- 
ing a much more important subject in 
both boys’ and men’s clothing. 

Finally, a review of the entire course 
stresses the importance of each of these 
factors, not in relation to the amount 
of time spent on them but in relation 
to their importance in the final well- 
developed personality. 

The effect of this course is apparent 
not only in the individual alone, but in 
the general tone of the entire school, as 
improving individual standards is sure 
to have its effect on group standards. 
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* No test can be a true test of your per- 
sonality because of individual differences 
in grading, but the following may serve 
as an indicator to you of the trend of 
your habits and character. 

200-180 You probably have many friends 
and are well liked by most per- 
sons, 

180-140 You are about average. 

140-100 Better check on your weak points 
and do something about them. 

Below 100—Something is seriously wrong 

here. Roll up your sleeves and 
start to work to remedy it! 
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PERSONALITY SCORE SHEET FOR BOYS 


Grade yourself 4, 3,2, 1 o0r0. 4 is perfect and down the scale to 0, which 
means you entirely lack this item, 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17, 


18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
34, 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 


I am neat and clean at all times. 

I do not lose my temper. 

I do not cry easily. 

I sit, stand and walk straight and tall. 


. I read the daily newspaper and do not confine this reading to the comics 


and serials. 


. I take an active part in some sports. 
. I would not repeat something told to me in confidence under any circum- 


stances. 


. I am willing and eager to do my share at all times. 
. I find it rather easy to like everyone. 


My friends last for a long time, and I am also constantly making new 
friends. 

I can disagree without becoming unpleasant and argumentative. 

My table manners are of the best. 

I know how to make people feel comfortable and at ease. 

I would not tell a lie, even though it would be to my advantage to do so. 
I know what to do to start a conversation and make others feel at ease. 
I am usually cheerful and happy. 

I feel only happiness when some of my friends have or do things that I 
would like to do or have, but can’t. 

I act my age and am natural. 

I have a goal in life. 

willingly obey my parents and teachers. 

am saving some of my money. 

do things to make others happy. 

never waste my time. 

have a hobby that I enjoy. 

am a good loser as well as a good winner. 

attend church regularly. 

keep my clothes pressed and well mended. 

can enjoy Johann Strauss’ and Peter Tschaikowsky’s music as well as 
Harry James’ and Tommy Dorsey’s. 

I try to make my voice pleasing to listen to. 

I can always be depended on to do what I say I will do. 

I can be frank without hurting anyone else. 

I can be enthusiastic about washing the dishes as well as going to the 
movies. 

I observe the rules of hygiene regarding sleep, exercise and food. 

There is someone in my home that I feel free to talk to about anything 
whatsoever. 

I do not pout and sulk when I don’t get my own way. 

I do not feel sorry for myself. 

I am a good listener. 

I have confidence in myself. 

I make a point of looking up words that are new to me and including them 


ee ee ee ee ee 


in my vocabulary. 

I walk quietly and with a sense of rhythm. 

I can work happily with others even those I may dislike. 

I can accept criticism without having my feelings hurt. 

I respect other people’s opinions even though I don’t agree with them. 

I can accept older people’s judgment realizing their experience is greater 
than mine. 

I am kind and courteous at all times. 

I express sincere admiration but do not flatter. 

I enjoy life at all times. 

I say all the good I know of everyone and never repeat that which is not 
good. 

I refrain from expressing my feelings in bad language. 

I am conscious of my clothing to the extent that I am appropriately dressed, 
and neat and clean on all occasions. 


* See guide to grading in adjacent column. 
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PART VI 
HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 


By Hazel T. Craig 


ART I dealt with the very 

early history of home eco- 

nomics in education. The 
founding of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in 1909 indicated 
that interest in home economics was in- 
creasing throughout the country. The 
Smith-Lever Act, 1914, carried home 
economics to persons outside the schools 
and the Smith-Hughes Act, 1917, stim- 
ulated progress in the schools. Since 
then training in home economics has 
progressed from a limited field of do- 
mestic science and art in the class- 
room and laboratory to a wide field 
of home and community projects. 


In Higher Institutions 
Prior to 1917 


Dr. Benjamin Andrews made the 
first organized study of home econom- 
ics on a national basis. Between 1870 
and 1880 three colleges had home eco- 
nomics departments (Jilinois, lowa, 
Kansas). From 1880 to 1890 there 
were five colleges with home economics 
departments (Iowa, Kansas, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Columbia University— 
Illinois having dropped the course). By 
1900 fifteen colleges offered work in 
home economics and fifteen years later 
the figure had reached ninety-six, 
nearly half of which were added in 
the year 1913. 

According to Dr. Andrews’ report, 
twenty colleges and universities were 
prepared to give a master’s degree in 
household science and home economics 
by 1915, nineteen persons having re- 
ceived such a degree in 1913. At this 
time the University of Chicago offered 
a Ph.D. degree in the department of 
household administration.’ 

Although teacher training was given 





1 Home Economics Teacher Training, Colum- 
bia University Bulletin No. 350, p. 1°. 
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to some extent prior to 1917 it did not 
form a major part of the curriculum in 
many colleges. Sixteen institutions be- 
fore this time provided an opportunity 
for practice teaching. A study by Dr. 
C. D. Jarvis of the United States 
Bureau of Education lists thirty-three 
land grant colleges offering a four-year 
course for teachers (only the records 
of land grant colleges are available be- 
fore this time). Few school systems re- 
quired more than a two-year diploma 
for teachers, and it was not until after 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
that the requirements were generally 
raised. 

Both Dr. Andrews (1915) and Dr. 
Jarvis (1917) referred to the “practice 
cottage.” Dr. Andrews reported prac- 
tice cottages at Winthrop College, 
South Carolina; College of Industrial 
Arts, Texas, and the University of 
Wisconsin. * Three normal schools were 
credited with practice houses before 
1917. “Other courses of information 
indicate that Stout Institute had a 
house in 1917 and the University of 
Nebraska in 1914 and that the State 
Colleges of Oregon, Washington and 
Iowa and the University of Washing- 
ton acquired houses in 1916.” 

The practice of “adopting” a baby 
in the home management house devel- 
oped after 1917. Little work was given 
on “the family” before that date. Dr. 
Andrews reported that of the sixty- 
three colleges replying in detail, about 
half offered courses in home manage 
ment and home nursing; about a fifth 
in economics of the household and 
sociology; about a sixth in child care. 


In Higher Institutions 
1917-1929 


In 1920-21 all but six State univer- 
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Mrs, Samuel B, Craig, pictured 
here with her two sons, Samuel 
and William, feels that her 


photograph does not belong 
among those of outstanding 
home economists, but we _ be- 
lieve that she represents the 
type of homemaker this country 
needs now and in the future 


sities and all but five land grant col 
leges were offering some phase of the 
subject. Added 
home economics by the increase in the 


impetus was given 


number of government publications, 
with the Department of Agriculture 
leading. The Federal Board of Edu 
cation made a survey of the needs in 
vocational home economics education 
and published a course of study on 
Clothing for the Family and, in 1921, 
offered outlines for study in child care 
and welfare. Other bureaus supplying 
home economics literature included 
the Food Administration, Children’s 
Bureau, Bureau of Fisheries and Pub 
lic Health Service. 

The home economics curriculum was 
expanding to include child care and 
advanced nutrition, with more colleges 
introducing home management houses 
or apartments. The home project was 
becoming a familiar term in homemak 
ing education. By 1921 Oregon Agri 
College, the University of 
Minnesota, Cornell 
several other colleges had babies in the 


cultural 
University and 


“practice house,” later called the home 
management house. During the same 
year, Purdue University, Kansas State 


Agricultural College and Oregon State 
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Edna Noble White, Director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detrvit, has 
spent almost twenty-five yeurs build. 
ing a sound program in education for 
home and family life, It is a program 
dedicated to understanding and inter- 
preting the individual as seen in rela- 
tion te his family, Miss White whe has 
given generously of her time and serv- 


ices to AHEA was president 1918-20 


Agricultural College reported cafeteria 
courses. Courses leading to position as 
dietitians were reported in nearly all 
leading colleges with a home economics 
department.’ By 1926 there were 547 
higher institutions of learning offering 
home economics, sixteen of which were 
for negro’ students. In 1927 there were 
eighty-six institutions with 
teacher training departments.’ 


higher 


A record of the significance of home 
economics by subject matter in higher 
institutions in 1929 is described briefly: 

CHILD CarE AND TRAINING: Offer- 
ed in 56 institutions, twelve of which 
had a child in the home management 
house. 

FAMILY AND ComMMUNITY Reta. 
TIONSHIPS: Offered in 22 approved in- 
stitutions as a separate course and in 
40 others as part of another course. 

Home MANAGEMENT: There were 
69 home management houses in 61 in- 
stitutions and in addition apartments in 
3 others. 

RELATED SCIENCE AND ArT: In 26 
institutions oppor- 
tunity was offered to observe the teach- 


teacher training 


ing of related science in the public 


schools and in 22 opportunity was pro- 


® Home Economics Circular No, 10. 

*Home E-onomics Circular No 20 

® Federa! Noard of Vocational Education RBul- 
me No. 151. Home Economics Series 21, p 
28-29. 
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vided to teach related science under 
supervision. In 25 institutions atten- 
tion was given related art and in 22 the 
opportunity to teach related art. 
VocaATIONAL EXPERIENCE: Individual 
conferences and check-up tests on home 
experiences helped the instructor to 
discover the students’ weaknesses and 
provide individual assignments to make 
up for deficiencies in many institutions. 
STUDENT TEACHING: All but 8 ap- 
proved teacher training institutions for 
the white made provision for student 


teaching. In institutions for the col- 
ored this practice developed more 
slowly. 


In Higher Institutions 
1930-1940 

By 1930 home economics was an es- 
tablished course in high schools and 
colleges throughout the country and 
opportunities, in addition to teaching 
and institutional work, were expanding 
rapidly. 

In a report by the Home Economics 
Education Service, Home Economics in 
Degree - Granting Colleges — 1930-40, 
a study of the offerings in home eco- 
nomics is given. Questionnaires were 
sent to 492 institutions of higher learn- 
ing and replies were received from 44, 
Of this number only colleges granting 
degrees to home economics majors and 
filing complete returns were consid- 
ered—a total of 333 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of students in these degree-grant- 
ing colleges enrolled in home economics: 


No. of students Women Men 


In the 333 colleges 216,350 244,041 
In h. e. courses 52,193 1,152 
Majoring in h. e. 36,400 121 


In 1939 Iowa State College (1,171) 
and Michigan State College (1,071) 
led in the number of students majoring 
in home economics with Kansas (869) 
and Minnesota (802) following. Five 
colleges had more than 1,000 cnrolled 
in home economics—the four named 
and Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Nursery schools were reported in 
131 of the institutions, home manage- 
ment houses in 216 (in ten institutions 
more than one house was maintained) 
and a child was cared for in forty-three 
houses. 


In the Public Schools 
Prior to 1917 


Before the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act there was almost no uni- 


formity in the public schools as to 
terminology of home economics courses, 
the scope of courses offered or the 
number of hours allotted each course. 
In some states and cities home eco- 
nomics was begun as early as the fifth 
grade and in others not until high 
school grade. Many of the departments 
occupied unattractive basement rooms 
and little was accomplished except ac- 
tual cooking of single products and 
simple sewing. Requirements for teach- 
ers varied and it was not uncommon 
for the home economics teacher to be 
responsible for teaching “gym” and 
general science. Too often slow pupils 
were moved over into the home eco- 
nomics department and college prepar.- 
tory students looked down upon “do- 
mestic science” and art courses. 

A statement made in Part I of this 





Katharine Blunt was educated as a 
chemist but entered the home eco- 
nomics field in 1913 and a few years 
later became chairman of the Home 
Economics Department at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, She was granted leave 
of absence to serve as U.S, Food Ad- 
ministrator during World War I, From 
1924 to 1926 she was president of the 
AHEA, and in 1929 became president 


of Connecticut College in New London 


History that the South was not so ac- 
tive as the East and Middle West in 
home economics education should per- 
haps be altered. The strong organiza- 
tion of the land grant colleges farther 
north gave home economics § greater 
publicity in its early days. In the 
South women were educated in wo- 
men’s colleges rather than land grant 
colleges, each working independently. 

In 1911 North Carolina took action 
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toward establishing Farm Life Schools 
in rural sections so that girls and boys 
might be trained in practical work typi- 
cal of farm living. By 1916 there were 
twenty-one of these schools with 1,382 
girls enrolled. In the same year the 
Texas legislature provided means for 
establishing rural high schools with 
agriculture and home economics de- 
partments, offering to match local funds 
in establishing such schools. During the 
first year, forty-nine schools were es- 
tablished with nine per cent of the 
teachers graduating from “colleges of 
high rank.” By 1912 the state of Vir- 
ginia had a total of 14,462 girls en- 
rolled in domestic science. Louisiana ‘n 
1912-13 reported approving forty-four 
departments of domestic science, six ot 
which were in New Orleans. A num- 
ber of southern states—Louisiana, Ar- 





Margart M, Justin, a native Kansan, 
has been dean of one of her alma 
maters, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, since 1923, Previous to this ap- 
pointment, Dr, Justin did settlement 
work in the South and Extension work 
in the North, She was the 11th presi- 
dent of the AHEA and has worked 
consistently for the advancement of 
home economics as a_ profession 
both locally and nationally 


kansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi and 
Texas—had published courses of study 
and others showed marked interest in 
the subject. 

Statistics given in the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education Bulletin No. 
37 (1918) indicated that 3,161 or 
twenty-six per cent of the 12,003 pub- 
lic high schools in 1915-16 offered home 


®Home Economics in ten Southern States. 
Col. U. Bul. No. 289, p. 25. 
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economics, reaching about seventeen per 
cent of the girls enrolled. 


In the Public Schools 
1917-29 

In 1920-21 more than 8,000 high 
schools in the United States had home 
economics departments as compared 
with about 3,000 in 1915-16. During 
the early 20’s a practice in many states 
was to allow a student to elect one of 
four courses—home economics, trade, 
business or liberal arts—and to adhere 
rather rigidly to this program. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that most of 
the students would eventually become 
homemakers, many schools soon allow- 
ed an elective in household arts. 

It was a general practice to require 
home economics in the seventh and 
eighth grades in 1920-21 although some 
schools required the subject in the fifth 
and sixth grades. By this time few 
states employed teachers with less thin 
two years training. Nine states re- 
quired a four-year course for home 
economics teachers (California, Colora- 
do, Delaware, Georgia, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Utah, Wash. and Ill. 

The requirements for teachers in- 
creased until by 1927 all but two states 
required a four-year course; New Jer- 
sey, requiring a two-year course and 
Massachusetts, a three. The system 
of trade training set up in New Jersey 
before the Smith-Hughes Act influenced 
the requirements in that state and the 
fact that the teacher training institu- 
tion in Massachusetts offered only a 
three-year course in home economics 
affected the requirements in that state. 

The advancement of home economics 
by subject matter in the high school 
for 1927-29 is summarized :* 

CHILD CaRE AND TRAINING: Defin- 
ite units were given in 30 states and 
work in connection with other units in 
12 states. Although no definite statis- 
tics were given for 1929, it was be- 
lieved that child care and training was 
given in most of the all-day schools. 

FAMILY AND COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS: Definite units were given 
in 14 states, and in 23 states the work 
was included in another unit. In 1929 
11 more states reported expansion. 

Home MANAGEMENT: Definite units 
were given in 38 states and all states 
provided some instruction in the sub- 
ject. In 23 states plant and equipment 
of the cottage type were used for home 
economics classes. There were 203 cot- 
tages in the all-day vocational schools. 


™ Home Economics Circular No. 10, 1921, p. 3. 
® Vocational Education in Home Economics, 
Bulletin 151. Home Economics Series 12. 





Juliet Lita Bane has had a varied and 
successful career in the home econo- 
mics field—in teaching at Kansas and 
Washington State Colleges, in Exten- 
sion as state leader at the University 
of Illinois, 1920-23, in business as as- 
sociate editor of Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, 1929-34, and finally as head of 
the home economics department at the 
University of Illinois since 1936 


In the Public Schools 
1930-1940 


In the year 1938-39 the United 
States Office of Education made a study 
of current practices in home economics. 
A questionnaire was sent to every 
junior and senior high school in the 
forty-eight states, the District of Col- 
umbia, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. The study covered the number 
of schools offering home economics, 
number of pupils enrolled, the grade 
level at which the subject was offered 
and the general scope of the program. 
Satisfactorv returns were received from 
fifty-three per cent of the schools and 
a summary’ of the findings of the study 
are presented below: 

High schools filing usable returns, 14,121 
(53%) 

High schools offering home economics, 
10,197 (73%) 

Pupils enrolled in high schools offering 
home economics, boys 2,831,091; gir!s 
2,333,412; total 5,164,503* 

Pupils pursuing home economics in those 
schools: boys 28,889; girls 1,135,040; 
total 1,163,929** 

*represents 70% of the high school 
population; **49% of the girls and 1% 
of the boys 


® Home Economics in Public High Schools, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 213 Home 
Economics Educational Series 24. 
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Home economics was offered in 
ninety per cent of the schools in cities 
and towns with a population of 2,500 
or more; in sixty-five per cent in vil- 
lages and in fifty-seven per cent in the 
open country. All over the country 
only one per cent of the boys were en- 
rolled in home economics although the 
Pacific Region reported four per cent 
in grades nine to twelve. Home eco- 
nomics was required in ninety-one per 
cent of the cases where it was offered 
in the seventh and eighth grades; in 
fifty-three per cent or less in those 
schools where it was offered in the 
upper grades. Only thirty-five per cent 
of the girls graduating from high school 
had no home economics work. 

Home projects and home visits were 
an important part of the program in 
schools reimbursed from Federal Voca- 
tional funds. Clothing and foods 
courses were offered in nonreimbursed 
as frequently as in reimbursed schools. 
Courses in family relationships, the 
house, child development, home nurs- 
ing, consumer buying and home man- 
agement were not offered in quite as 
many nonreimbursed as in reimbursed 
schools. 


Progress in Adult Education 


The George-Deen Act (see Part V) 
provided funds for teachers of adult 
classes. In 1942-43 there were 5,189 
schools and classes for adults and part- 
time pupils; 6,609 teachers and 330,- 
851 persons enrolled in these adult and 
part-time classes. These classes are 
held in consumer information centers, 
recreation rooms of homes, vocational 
schools, community canning centers, 
neighborhood community centers, war 
production plants, U.S.O. centers, set- 
tlement homemaking 
centers of schools kept open for the 
community. Instruction is provided 
through organized classes, demonstra- 
tions and clinics, home visits, forums, 


houses and in 


individual consultations, discussion 
groups of adults alone or of adults 
with youth, observation and participa- 
tion in nursery schools problems. 

The following figures show the en 
rollment in adult and part-time classes 
by region: North Atlantic—41,504; 
Southern — 118,203; Central — 88,269; 
Pacific—82,875. 

Adult education has helped tremen- 
dously to carry the idea of the com- 
munity project to the community. The 
national emphasis on good nutrition, 
conservation and salvage has been 
made more effective through the adult 
home economics program. 
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Mary DeGarmo Bryan, editor of the 
Journal of Home Economics, 1921-23, 
and one time president of the ADA, is, 
perhaps, best known for her institu- 
tion management courses at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Mrs. 
Bryan has contributed greatly to the 


development of high professional 
standards in food service as a teacher, 
an author, an editor and a lecturer 


Milestones in the AHEA 
(continued from Part V ) 


* + 


Additions to Part V 
1917 


Helen Atwater, daughter of Dr. W. O. 
Atwater, became the first full-time edi- 
tor of the JouRNAL. The editorial offi- 
ces of the JOURNAL were moved to 
Washington; the business office re- 
maining in Baltimore. 

The AHEA created an Emergency Com- 
mittee with local representation to aid 
the war effort. 


1918 


Emphasis was placed upon aiding the 
war effort. Home economists and the 
Government developed recipes to meet 
the sugar, meat and white flour short- 
ages; presented literature on better 
eating habits, home preservation of 
food, the textile shortage. ‘Teachers 
encouraged their pupils to grow war 
gardens; guard against hoarding; aid 
the thrift campaign; sew refugee gar- 
ments for the Red Cross; salvage tooth- 
paste tubes, tin foil, boxes and pre- 
serving jars. 


1919 


Standardization Committee created under 
the Textile Section. 


¢ ¢ 


1922 
Scientific measurements in home economics 
were being emphasized. 
Reports indicated that boys were becom- 
ing interested in home economics. 
Fifteen states had affliated with the 
American Home Economics Association. 


1923 

Attendance at the sixteenth convention 
reached 1,100 and membership, 4,360, 
doubling the 1922 figure. Forty-three 
states and the District of Columbia 
had affiliated associations. States yet 
to afhliate were Oklahoma, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Colo- 
rado. 

Fourteen student clubs affliated with the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Independent student clubs had existed 
at the University of Illinois in 1902, the 
University of Missouri in 1910 and et 
Western Texas State College in 1913. 

The importance of the Association was 
emphasized by the increasing number 
of afhliations with other national so- 
cieties; with nine through official rep- 
resentation including Woman’s Foun- 
dation for Health and General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; with five 
through joint meetings; with two 
through payment of dues; with four 
through representation at meetings and 
with four through informal represen- 
tation at meetings. 

Dr. Louise Stanley presented plans tor 
the Bureau of Home Economics. 


1924 

Clara M. Brown, in the April JourNAL, 
explained the use of the new objective 
tests in home economics. 

Plans were made for granting the first 
Ellen H. Richards scholarship. 

The Antioch Plan described for home 
economics students at Antioch College. 
This was one of the early attempts in 
cooperative education in which the 
student after a short training period in 
school applied for and worked on a 
job, finding her own flying quarters, 
keeping a record of her experiences 
and reporting back to the school at 
the end of the in-service period. Em- 
ployer and employee turned in records 
of the case. 

First nursery school opened in connection 
with public school education at High- 
land Park, Michigan. 


1925 

Home economics groups cooperated with 
the Better Homes in America move- 
ment which had begun in 1923. In 
many instances the home economics de- 
partments of schools managed the cam- 
paign during Better Homes Week and 
exhibited school practice houses. 

It was announced that Lita Bane would 
receive the first Ellen H. Richards 
Scholarship. 


(Continued on page 552) 
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The CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY Keport 


HREE years ago the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals approved a proposal of its 
Planning Committee that it undertake 
a three-year study of consumer edu- 
cation. To support this study, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau raised a 
substantial sum of money and turned 
it over to the Association to use in any 
way it saw fit. Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
emeritus Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was selected to direct this study. 
A report by the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study has just been released by the 
Association. This twenty-four page 
monograph, Commercial Supplementary 
Teaching Materials, is a discussion of 
aids to teaching as furnished by busi- 
ness institutions.* 

Highlight excerpts from the report 
follow: 

“Business is offering to schools free 
of cost or at nominal charges material 
on almost all conceivable phases of life 
with which current education is at- 
tempting to acquaint youth.” “These 
materials are widely used, especially by 
teachers of home economics, shop, busi- 
ness, the sciences, and to a less extent 
by teachers of the social studies, Eng- 
lish, mathematics and the fine arts.” 

“The chief problem is raised by a 
suspicion on the part of some that busi- 
ness in providing materials to supple- 
ment the curriculum is seeking to use 
the schools to promote its own interests. 
The chief danger is that some teachers 
will not discriminate between materials 
that make a real contribution to educa- 
tion and those that are actually for the 
promotion of sales.” 

“Much of this material has signifi- 
cant education value that can not be 
readily obtained by most teachers from 
other sources. Many of the offerings 
are prepared by experts who obviously 
know the needs of the schools. Other 
materials, unfortunately, are evidently 
prepared by technical specialists who 
know their wares but have little ac- 
quaintance with the needs of the schools 
or with the limitations of the students. 
And, even more unfortunately, some 
materials are intended more as sales 
promotion than as contributions to the 
bettering of education. This eraphasizes 





* Single copies may be obtained free of charge 
on application to the Consumer Edncation Study, 
a | Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C¢. 
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the need of criteria that will aid the 
manufacturer in preparing needed ma- 
terials and that will help teachers to 
select that which they can use with 
propriety and effectiveness.” 

“Business . . . could not continue to 
operate successfully without a highly 
developed civilization that permits free 
enterprise, provides a market for its 
products, and furnishes for employment 
young people with education adequate 
as a preparation for specific job train- 
ing and capable of growth into higher 
responsibilities. Therefore business 
should be deeply concerned to assist 
education in its effort to develop citi- 
zens competent and desirous actively to 
perpetuate and to promote the kind of 
civilization that exemplifies this phase 
of the democratic ideal. In this concern 
business and education have a common 
aim and a common responsibility. Com- 
mercial supplementary teaching ma- 
terials should contribute to this com- 
mon objective, and they should not con- 
tain anything that interferes with its 
complete attainment.” 

“There are a number of purposes 
for which teachers use commercial ma- 
terials in the classroom: To supplement 
what is available in textbooks or in the 
library. To give to students what is 
not available in textbooks or standard 
library works. To present different 
points of view. To assist students to 
acquire a sense of actuality. To accus- 
tom youth to use, and to use intelli- 
gently, non-school materials. To arouse 
interest by the use of non-school ma- 
terials. To develop in individual stu- 
dents interests that will lead to intellec- 
tual satisfactions and in some cases to 
specialization. To furnish clinical ma- 
terials to illustrate good or bad writ- 
ing, printing and the types of illustra- 
tions, the interpretation of charts, 
and statistical tables, blue-print read- 
ing, advertising, salesmanship, and so 
on.” 

“The two criteria proposed repre- 
sent general agreement by a consider- 
able number of representatives of busi- 
ness and of education: 

“Criterion 1. Contribution to the 
Education Program.—To be usable in 
classrooms, commercial supplementary 
teaching materials must contribute posi- 
tively, effectively and uniquely to pro- 
moting without distortion the educa- 
tional pruzgram approved by the re- 


sponsible educational authorities of the 
school. 

“Criterion 2. Absence of Sales Pro- 
motion. — Commercial supplementary 
teaching materials must not contain di- 
rect promotion of sales or advocacy of 
partial causes. The name of the donor 
should appear, but not with such em- 
phasis or repetition as to subordinate 
the educational content, and it is also 
permissible for the donor to list unob- 
trusively his important products or 
services. But there should be no boast- 
ful, unwarranted, or misleading claims 
for them, no efforts to persuade, no 
urges to buy or to try.” 

“Suggestions for good practice (given 
in detail in the report) have similarly 
been approved. As to educational ef- 
fects, the content must be sound, sig- 
nificant, timely, well-balanced, accurate, 
fair, concerned with principles or prod- 
ucts in general, adapted to the needs 
of the students, truthful, objective and 
responsible. As to methods of presen- 
tation, the materials should be well 
organized, clear in concepts, vocabu- 
lary, sentence structure, paragraphs and 
illustration, and interesting in style and 
layout.” 

“To improve the usefulness of com- 
mercial supplementary teaching ma- 
terials, the Consumer Education Study 
offers to provide two services without 
charge to either the producer or the 
user of such materials. 

“Service 1.—To advise business when 
it is planning and producing materials 
for use by schools. 

“Such advice when desired, would in- 
form business of the place or places 
in the curriculum where the proposed 
material would be most likely to find 
use; explain the approved criteria and 
suggestions for good practice so that 
the materials when prepared would 
most nearly satisfy them; suggest school 
people who are competent to give to 
the materials in preparation construc- 
tive criticism; and concern appropriate 
techniques for experimental use of 
such materials for revealing strengths 
and weaknesses. 

“Service 2—To transmit to business 
concerns through the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., suggestions by 
teachers for supplementary teaching 
materials that they would like to have 
provided for enrichment of the cur- 
riculum.” 
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A 15-MINUTE RapIo PLay 


Station KFYO, Lubbock, Texas. 

Cast: Peggy Hess and Betty Renner as college girls, Wanda 
Jo Martin and Pat Naylor, students of Lubbock High 
School. 

Announcer: Another of the series of programs, “Design 
for Living,” is presented by the division of Home Eco- 
nomics of Texas Technological College. Today we 
are to visit the department of clothing and textiles. Our 
guests from Lubbock High School are Wanda Jo 
Martin taking the part of Velma and Pat Naylor who 
takes the part of Ruth. 

They are assisted by Peggy Hess, a recent graduate, 
and Betty Renner, a sophomore. 

The groups have just exchanged greetings in the 
front hall of the home economics building. 

Rutu: Oh, Velma! Look at the darling suit in the display 
case. I wonder which store it came from. 

Berry: “Store?” That suit was made by a college sopho- 
more. See the name on the card? 

RutH: Was it, really? 

Peccy: Ruth, your question about the store brings up an 
incident that has been a standing joke in the clothing 
department for some time. A few years ago a group of 
high school girls from another town came to visit the 
college. The group, standing around this very case, was 
heard arguing as to whether the garments were made 
by students, when one of them remarked, “We were 
downtown an hour ago, and I saw Miss Erwin* looking 
around in a ready-to-wear department. I'll bet you 
anything she was selecting something for this case!” 

Rutu: I still can hardly believe that suit was made by a 
student. 

Prccy: Ruth, we had to show the other girl the scraps to 
convince her! 

Veitma: And look at the cost, eighteen dollars and thirty 
six cents! I went shopping with Mother for a suit this 
spring and we didn’t find anything that looked like this 
for less than forty-nine dollars. 

Prccy: Velma, this shows what can be done if we have 
developed some skill in sewing and are willing to spend 
some time and effort. Our money goes further when we 
supply the labor. 

Vetma: Just think how much money Mother wou!d have 
saved if she could have made her suit. 

Prccy: I’ve found there’s no wardrobe stretcher quite as 
effective as home sewing. 


* Miss Mabel D. Erwin is Head of the Department of Clothing and 
Textiles at Texas Technological College. 
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By Lila Allred Kinchen 
Instructor in Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


RutH: That is all very well, but it would be a waste of 
time for me to take the clothing course. I wouldn’t 
have the nerve to cut into a lovely piece of wool like 
that. 

Betty: “Cenfidence comes with training and experience.” 
Those words of wisdom came from my brother, a sur- 
geon in the navy, when I wondered where he got the 
courage to perform an operation. 

Prccy: That experience part in sewing certainly holds true. 
After I went home and did a lot of the family sewing 
during summer vacation, my confidence in my ability to 
sew was increased ten times. 

Betty: And the more you sew, the easier it is. 

Vetma: I’ve learned a great deal about sewing in my high 
school classes but my trouble is speed. I’m so slow. 
Mother says it would be just too bad for our family 
if she were to spend weeks on one dress. 

Prccy: Most college girls are slow, too, but after their be- 
ginning courses they can speed up a great deal. In our 
senior class this spring each girl tried to make a dress 
in a day. None of them quite accomplished their aim 
but they did learn they could do many things faster than 
they’d ever done them before. 

RutH: Maybe I could learn to sew fast but it makes me 
nervous to try. I think I’d rather buy things ready- 
made. So I might as well not take any clothing courses. 

Prccy: Ruth, you seem to have the false idea that clothing 
courses are merely sewing courses. We learn many 
things besides the construction of clothes. In fact, in 
some clothing courses there are no construction prob- 
lems at all. 

VeLmA: What is there to do besides sewing? 

Peccy: Well, for one thing, we learn what to look for when 
buying ready-made clothes. 

RutuH: That’s no trouble. If it’s cute, I buy it. 

Betty: Yes, Ruth. First of all it must be cute, but doesn’t 
it have to fit you and your wardrobe and your pocket- 
book? 

VeLmA: Remember that dress you had last summer that 
shrank so much you couldn’t wear it after the first 
washing? Remember that other one you couldn’t wear 
after the second washing because the polka dots came 
off? 

RutH: How was I to know the dress might shrink or the 
polka dots were just glued on? 


(Continued on page 557) 
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PEASANT COSTUMES and TEXTILES 


at the Metropolitan Museum, New York City 


OME of our readers may be planning to visit New York City during the 

Christmas holiday week. If you are, be sure to see the exhibit of peasant 
and native costumes and European textiles (which will run through January 
7) at the Metropolitan Museum, 5th Avenue and 82nd Street. 

Thirty-five gala provincial and regional dresses and suits from Europe and 
South America, lent by other museums and private collectors, have been dra- 
matically assembled by Lee Simonson, famous scenic designer. 

Typical costumes are the Russian peasant dress which displays an elaborate 
underskirt and the Norwegian Wedding costume. (Both pictured above) 

A New York collector lent to the Museum over one hundred pieces of 
woven and embroidered fabrics belonging to the 16th through the early 20th 
centuries. We selected the Italian (Venetian) brocades shown in the next 
column, because of their modern feeling even though they belong to the first 
half of the 18th century.. The center fabric is of gold ground, with silver, 
chartreuse and red touches. The brocade at the lewer right has a bright green 
ground, darker green figures, gold and silver thread, with touches of pink. 
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Gladys Hall, 


Hunzicker, 


HE twin sciences of dietetics 

and nutrition have made 

their way out of the hospital 
into the world. Beginning within the 
walls of the hospital and reserved for 
sick patients, they are now at the serv- 
ice of the general public, not only in 
our own country but to some extent in- 
ternationally. A comparison of the pro- 
grams of the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association in its early 
years with those of recent date is most 
significant as an evidence of the above 
fact. The first meetings were devoted 
almost entirely to institutional dietary 
and admitistration problems. While 
thesé questions were not neglected dur- 
ing the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion held this year in Chicago, inter- 
nationally known speakers not only 
from the research and medical fields 
but also from those of agriculture and 
economics were featured. 

Over twenty-one hundred of the 
sixty-five hundred members—just a 
fraction under the number which at- 
tended the largest prewar convention 
—crowded the ballroom of the Palmer 
House for the general meetings and 
spent their time before and afterward 
at the “work-shop conferences” con- 
nected with their special interests. 
Newspaper reporters commented that 
the American Dietetic Association meet- 
ing was different from most others 
which they had covered . . . “These 
people actually seem.to come to a con- 
vention to work.” 

At the opening session, Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, Director General of the 
United States Relief and Rehabilitation 
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Discussing plans for ADA publicity are Edith Barber, Beulah 
Mae Whitmer and Nell Clausen 












Administration, gave us a picture from 
first hand experience of the nutrition 
problems and the steps which will be 
taken to meet them in the liberated 
countries both in Europe and the Far 
East. Dr. John D. Black, Professor 
of Economics at Harvard University, 
outlined a program for improving nu- 
trition in our own country in a post- 
war world. He showed that the com- 
bined efforts of the Government, food 
producers and distributors to furnish 
the essentials of good diet must be sup- 
plemented by education of the consumer 
which can best be done through the 
family unit and public eating places. 
For a number of years one general 
meeting of the Association has been 
open to the public who have taken 
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By Edith M. B 


full advantage of the opportunity and 
who this year showed their interest 
the chosen subject, “Nutrition, 4 
World Problem.” The community, the 
nation from the standpoint of both agzri- 
culture and public health and_ the 
United Nations were all represented on 
the program. 

As usual, reports of scientific re. 
search were of great interest to the 
delegates. Much of the research had 
practical application, as, for instance, 
the study of the importance of dietary 
protein in blood formation and regen- 
eration, which the blood donor program 
has given such a good opportunity to 
analyze. Dr. Ruth Leverton of the 
University of Nebraska made this re. 
port, while Dr. Frederick J. Stare of 
Harvard University reported upon the 
preliminary results of a study of the 
proteins of human plasma. Dr. Robert 
Harris of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology described a novel study of 
meals actually collected from _ tables 
and analyzed as to adequacy. It was 
significant that only seven percent of 
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an of ADA Press Relations 


the seventy-one diets thus studied con- 
formed to the allowances recommend- 
ed by the National Research Counsel. 
It is particularly interesting to find 
that while fifty-nine percent of the 
subjects consumed some of each of the 
seven basic foods, only a few received 
optimum nutrition. The point was 
made that the basic seven principles of 
food selection, while of value in im- 
proving food habits, is no guarantee 
of good nourishment. 

There were many more women in 
usiform in attendance this year than 
last. The Association is proud that 


“Man and His Food,” presented 
at the ADA Convention, shows 
the importance of adequate and 
sound food to the health, well- 
being and security of man. 
Panels 5 and 6 of the 11-panel 
exhibit are pictured below, For 
more information write to the 
sponsor, Labor’s Committee on 
Food and Nutrition, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D, C. 


over nine hundred of its members are 
now serving with the armed forces, 
many of them as hospital dietitians. 
Major Helen Burns presided at a 
meeting devoted to the problems of the 
dietitians in army hospitals, in the 
WAVES and in the WACS and held 
conferences throughout the week with 
the women in service and with those 
about to join. Captain Edna Cox of 
the Quartermaster Corps discussed 
Food Supply of the Army on the pro- 
gram over which Mary I. Barber, 
Food Consultant to the Secretary of 
War, presided. At this same meeting, 
Colonel Rohland A. Isker, recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific, re- 
ported on army rations in action. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Clive M. McCay, 
Naval Medical Research Institute, 
summarized the results of studies of 
naval messes in regard to the adequacy 
of the food aetually eaten. That this is 
sufficient in calories is apparent, since 
the average gain in weight per man ‘s 
ten pounds during the first two months 
in the Navy. Ina Lindman, who was 
lent by the United Fruit Company to 
the Navy’s Subsistence Staff for two 
years, showed the new Navy cook book 
upon which she did the final editing to 
meet the new wartime needs, after Dr. 
Mary DeGarmo Bryan of Columbia 
University and her committee of Amer- 
ican Restaurant Association members 
had compiled the text. It will be of 
interest to those who have the problem 
of feeding large groups to know that 
this book can be purchased from the 
Sup’t. of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., for one dollar and fifty cents. 

The Industrial Feeding sessions fea- 
tured dietitians who had been meeting 
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around-the-clock needs of large groups 
of workers. The importance of this 
conference was symbolized by the fact 
that the Eastman Kodak Company 
paid the expenses of eight dietitians to 
attend the Convention. Among them 
was the Director, Frances B. Floore, 
who has just handed in her resignation 
in order to go overseas where she will 
work with the Greek Rehabilitation 
Committee. 

Among the tributes that were paid 
to dietitians in war work was the state- 
ment of Larry Allen, the famous war 
correspondent and featured speaker at 
the annual dinner, in regard to the con- 
tent of the Red Cross packages for 
which Melva Bakkie, Director of Nu- 
trition Service, has been largely respon- 
sible. Mr. Allen made the point that 
these had actualy saved the lives of 
many American prisoners in Germany. 

In a short report it is only possible 
to touch the high spots of a program 
so well planned by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Gladys Hall. It went far to 
fill the needs of the membership of this 
Association which, as President Nel} 
Clausen said in her address, is the only 
national organization concerned specifi:- 
ally with the problem of applied nutri- 
tion. 

Under the leadership of the new 
President, Maniza Moore of Vander- 
bilt University Hospital, Nashville, and 
of the President-elect, Bessie Brooks 
West of Kansas State College, the As- 
sociation will continue to carry out its 
role of upholding the standards of the 
profession, which through the twenty- 
seven years of its existence, have been 
well established. .Plans for the 1945 
meeting in Cincinnati are already 
underway. 
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Why should I blanch vegetables 
before freezing them? 


SPENT 





‘Do you know the answers ; 


to these questions about 


Frozen Food Storage ? 


How cold should I keep 
my home freezer ? 








Let Frigidaire Research help you give au- 
thoritative answers to the questions home 
economists are being asked these days 
about Frozen Food Storage. For more 
than two years Frigidaire has been con- 
ducting a broad program of research into 
such vital phases of Frozen Food Storage 


as: 
Methods of Preparing Foods for Frozen 
Storage 
Packaging Materials and Methods 
Freezing and Storage Temperatures and 
Techniques 
Effects of Various Freezing Conditions 
on Flavor and Appearance of Foods 


Varieties of Foods Best Suited to Frozen 
Storage 


Preparation and Cooking of Frozen 
Foods 


In this program, nearly 200 projects have 
been “put in work’’, over 2,600 individual 
samples test-frozen. In addition to this 
research — 


Field surveys are made among users of 
all makes of home freezers. 

Frigidaire researchers keep in close 
contact with universities, Government 
agencies, food suppliers, and others 
experimenting in frozen foods. 
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How do you prepare 
fruits for freezing? 


Frigidaire home economists demon- 
strate frozen food techniques before 
homemakers, determine what informa- 
tion they need. 


Invaluable information is coming out of 
this great research program. Information 
that will enable Frigidaire to build still 
more efficiency and convenience into its 
home freezers. Information that has al- 
ready resulted in such aids as the Frigidaire 
booklet, How to Freeze and Store Foods, and 
the Frozen Food Packaging Kit designed 
by Frigidaire when research revealed that 
50% of home freezer users were packaging 
foods improperly. 


Yes, in Frozen Food Storage, 
as in other phases of food 
keeping and preparation . . . 
Frigidaire has the answers! 
Sound, practical answers based 
on sound, scientific studies — 
proof that Frigidaire shares to 
the full that spirit of research 
which has ever been a tradi- 
tion with General Motors ! 


How can I keep track of what 
I have in my home freezer ? 


How long will pork keep 
in my home freezer ? 





Should I season ground beef 
before freezing it ? 





How much food can 
I freeze at one time? 








Should fryers be disjointed, 
or can they be frozen whole ? 


FREE — Answers to 75 Most 
Common Questions on 
FROZEN FOOD STORAGE 


Send today for this special bulletin, listing 
75 most-frequently-asked questions about 
Frozen Food Storage, with answers prepared 
by Frigidaire home economists ... based on 
Frigidaire Research. (Answers to questions 
given above are included.) 


Frigidaire Division 
General Motors Corporation 
284B Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air 
Every Sunday Afi , NBC Ni 7 
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S winter approaches and the weather becomes colder in 
many sections of the country, it is increasingly important 
that each young person from kindergarten through high school 
have an adequate noon meal. Methods of providing such a 
school lunch vary widely, depending upon the size of the school, 


: its location, personnel, food preparation aad service facilities, 


and so forth. How the school lunch program is developed is 
secondary to the fact that it is developed. 


Blue Plate Special 


A method for providing a warm noon lunch, developed in 
Saranac, Michigan, under the supervision of Mrs. Courtland 
M. McKay, home economics instructor, offers one satisfactory 
solution. 

Last year between seventy and eighty-five students were 
served each noon at Saranac. No outside help was employed 
and no financial assistance was received other than payment 
of the fuel bill by the school board. 

The homemaking department operated the school lunch as a 
war duty. The girls gave up noon hours to wash dishes, took 
school work home at night in order to have time in school to 
prepare food for the next day. The first few weeks of school 
the girls learned the physical setup of the kitchen and how to 
prepare the various foods. Then “families,” with four girls to 
a family, took over. A schedule on the bulletin board gave the 
name and duties for each girl for the week. While one family 
prepared the lunch, the other families worked on nutrition, 
marketing and food preparation studies. Occasionally all 
families pitched in. 

Gradually the girls assumed added responsibilities—planning 
the menus, making out the work schedules, checking ration 
points, ordering groceries and paying the weekly bills. The 
girls checked home diets and found that there was a general 
shortage in the homes of green and yellow vegetables, raw 
vegetables and fruits, so liberal amounts of these were used 
in the luncheon. The girls also found that an extra hundred 
or two hundred calories could be added so servings were en- 
larged and more puddings, cookies or cupcakes served. 


Behind the Counter 


Girls have largely supplanted men students in the work- 
part-time program in the home economics cafeteria, Cornell 
University. Approximately seventy-five students fill every job 
from cashing and checking to work in the dishrcom. The 
girls even do heavy jobs formerly done solely by men. 

According to Katharine Harris, head of the Department of 
Institution Management, the girls majoring in this Department 
also make it possible to keep the cafeteria open for the noon 
meal on Sundays. 

When the war program brought hundreds of soldiers, sailors 
and officers to the Cornell campus, the Willard Straight cafe- 
teria was taken over as a mess-hall, and the campus popula- 
tion that usually ate there shifted to the home eccnomics build- 
ing’s cafeteria. Also, with the accelerated college program, the 
cafeteria had to be operated without the usual six-weeks lull 
in the summer. 

From July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944, about one-half million 
meals were served, almost double the number served during the 
previous year. In 1934, the year the cafeteria was opened in 
the new home economics building, only 172,105 meals were 
served. 
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Holiday Recipes 
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PEANUT BUTTER AND CELERY SANDWICH FILLING 
(Spreads 50 sandwiches) 
1 qt. peanut butter 


1 pt. cooked salad dressing 
2 qts. finely chopped celery 


Mix the peanut butter and dressing until smooth. Add celery 
and blend evenly. : 

Grated carrots, chopped apples or mashed bananas may be 
substituted for the celery to vary this basic peanut butter and 
salad dressing filling. 


CHICKEN AND NOODLES SUPREME 
(Recipe makes about 50 one-cup servings) 


12 cups solid cooked chicken % t. pepper 


meat 314 Ibs. uncooked noodles 
1 qt. chicken broth 3 qts. water 
24 cup flour 3 T. salt 
2 T. salt Pimiento garnish optional 


Dredge chicken with seasoned flour and brown in chicken fat. 
Cook noodles in boiling salted water. When done, drain and 
combine with chicken and hot chicken broth to give right con- 
sistency. 


PYTT TIT 


TINSEL SALAD 
(Makes 50 one-quarter servings) 


4 large oranges with rind 

3 qts. grated raw carrots 

1 qt. cooked prunes 

1 cup cooked salad dressing 


Wash oranges and grate off 3 tablespoons of rind; peel, and 
cut rest of oranges into small pieces. Scrub and scrape carrots 
before grating. Pit prunes, but leave whole. Combine grated 
rind with salad dressing and pour over the other ingredients. 
Toss lightly and serve on salad greens. 


Replies to October Recipe Questionnaire 


We appreciate your prompt replies to our request for infor- 
mation on how you prefer your school lunch recipes printed 
in PracticAL Home Economics. Following is a report of your 
combined answers: 


1. 80% preferred amounts by measure. 

2. 95% preferred recipes for fifty. 

3. 50% asked for sandwich and dessert recipes. 
30% asked for main dish and salad recipes. 
10% asked for any inexpensive recipes. 

10% asked for recipes for specific dishes. 
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Hurry! Hurry! Your experience may 
win you a War Bond! 


ssepnensn 








Your Technique in Handling Daintiness Problems can Help 
other Teachers—and win a Prize, too. Write for details Now! 


OULDN’T YOu like an extra ence in their grooming work. So 
War Bond to tuck away for write now for Contest Rules. 
\4 lad 

the Secure? pete shed meamnp Soreage Daily-bath-plus-deodorant 
to wear as a “prize” flower? Then : 
sit down—now—and write for direc- 9" all year round grooming need 
tions onthe Mum War Bond Contest. Winter or summer, daintiness needs 
They will be sent to you promptly. attention. And as many teachers find, 
our Good Grooming material helps 
them to emphasize the fact that a 
bath takes care of past perspiration, 
but a dependable deodorant pre- 
vents underarm odor to come. 

Mum is preferred by thousands of 
teachers, students and nurses. Mum 
is safe, sure—quick. Mum is harmless 
to skin and fabrics—makes dainti- 
ness certain all day or evening. 


In the meantime, you can be writ- 
ing your entry on the subject of 
“How I Handled a Single Daintiness 
Problem.” When one or more girls 
in a group continue to be guilty of 
underarm perspiration odor, how 
do you help each one to overcome 
this fault? How do you make them 
realize, without risk of injuring 
their feelings, that underarm odor 
is unpleasant, inexcusable to others ie m ‘ 
in your group? Don't Delay! Send for Contest Rules 

; ; and Free Teaching Helps Today! 

Your tactful advice or special Write Bristol-Myers Co., 45-ED Rocke- 
technique may be of great value to _ feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. for 
other teachers. Mum plans to make _— Contest Rules. You will also want to 
the best entries available for refer- request free Grooming material. 
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\ 20 VICTORY PRIZES 


Make One Yours! 


1-$50 WAR BOND 


2-$25 WAR BONDS 


17-$1 WAR STAMP 
CORSAGES 








Here are the Judges! 


" Pauline Crook, 
Grooming Editor, Forecast Magazine — 
Catherine C. Edwards, 
Beauty Editor, Parents’ Magazine 
M. Frances Henry, 
Clothing, Textile & Good Grooming 
Editor, What's New in Home 
Economics 
Caroline Hutchins, 
Editor, Modern Miss 
Blanche M. Stover, 
Editor, Practical Home Economics 
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F you were an angel in a Christmas play, would you be a 

plump little over-stuffed number, a tiny bird-like figure 
or just right—a heavenly body? Oh, excuse me, that is 
child’s stuff, isn’t it? But you will want to be somebody’s 
angel, won’t you? And frankly, it is rather difficult to 
create an angelic illusion unless you look the part. What 
are the requirements? Why, clear sparkling eyes—brown, 
blue or green, the color doesn’t matter—soft shining hair, 
a smooth fresh-looking complexion and a figure that isn’t 
bursting its bounds or rattling its bones. 

Though we may not admit it, most of us have a mental 
image of how we shall look and what we shall wear and 
say during yuletide festivities. Unconsciously, we plan gifts, 
chosse a Christmas party dress and decorate our homes in a 
way that matches this ephemeral spirit. So, perhaps it 
would be an excellent idea for each girl to ask herself 
how closely she will actually resemble this attractive crea- 
ture who flits through her holiday dreams. 

For example, isn’t it obvious that the girl who is five 
feet four and weighs one hundred and forty pounds may 
not fit the plans she has made for a slender, idealized version 
of herself? Incidentally, there are only two ways of recon- 
ciling these differences. This girl must either bring her own 
weight down, or start thinking of herself as she really is. 

And so, what are you going to do to assure yourself 
of a place among the stars this season? Appear with 
blemishes on your face, with weary-looking hair, with thirty 
extra pounds padding the chassis or with a tired, under- 
weight body? Not for a minute, I hope. 

Rather, take a minute now and answer this quiz on 
how to really bloom in the middle of winter. If you know 
the answers and follow the rules, you will certainly have 
chosen the wisest way to become truly lovely—a happy 
Christmas vision. 

There are twenty-five words missing from the following 
statements. Each one correctly replaced is worth four 
points. A perfect score is 100. None of you should make 
less than 88. 


Merry Christmas 


to You 


Juanita Wittenborn 
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A QUIZ FOR STUDENTS 


1. Though visions of sugar plums, candy and nuts may 
dance through your head, better count your 
and eat plenty of fruits and vegetables instead. 
2. To lose weight successfully and safely, plan a diet low 
in carbohydrates and fats, but rich in ————————, 
and 





3. It is neither pleasant nor smart to be skinny. Liberal 
amounts of ; and 
in combination with protective and regulating food- 
stuffs will help build firm, healthy flesh. 








4. A pretty throat, the perfect complement to a low-cut 
party dress, is impossible if the thyroid gland is enlarged. 
This condition is commonly called ————————— and if 
should be consulted. 





present a 
5. Christmas excitement should not be blamed for loss 
of appetite, poor digestion or a case of jitters. The real 
cause may be lack of i 
6. The average young girl needs approximately 
to calories each day. 





7. It is dangerous when trying to reduce to cut daily 
calorie intake below except on advice and 
under the guidance of a doctor. ; 

8. Many an otherwise happy time has been spoiled com- 
pletely by an old-fashioned case of toothache. Remember 
that a of each day will 


help guard against tooth decay. 





9. Nearly everyone loves to go out Christmas caroling. 
‘Pep and go” come only with good health. Experts advise 
i each day for 





four to six of 
regulating the body processes. 

10. in the open air is a good tonic for 
the fat, the thin or the just-right girl. 





11. The best insurance for a seat on the good health 
bandwagon is a well-planned daily program involving the 





right amounts of -, - and 





2. Beauticians say that brushing the hair makes it 
Dietitians say that even hours of brushing 
— and 





will not make up for the lack of ———— 


(Answers are on page 556) 
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What 3 Going On 





fiw prevalence of game throughout 
the country both this year and last 
has saved thousands of red ration points 
for rural homemakers. In Wisconsin, for 
example, last season’s legal take of 128,- 
296 deer yielded an estimated 11,674,936 
pounds of edible meat. To this biggest 
game food item was added approximately 
2,274,000 pounds of rabbit meat, 1,801,600 
pounds of pheasant and an appreciable 
bag of duck, partridge and prairie 
chicken. This abundance of ration-free 
meat resulted, of course, in a larger meat 
supply in city markets, 


Stored in a Mine 


The world’s largest warehouse, a 12,- 
000,000 cubic foot cave in an Atchison, 
Kansas, limestone mine, recently received 
its first shipment—thirteen freight cars 
of dried eggs. This giant cold storage 
warehouse is expected to relieve the 
serious cold storage warehouse situation 
resulting from growing government stock 
piles. 

The mine has a natural temperature of 
50-55°F. which will be lowered to 30- 
32°F. by installation of a cold storage 
unit. 

Gelatin from the Sea 


Prior to Pearl Harbor, agar, a vege- 
table gelatin obtained from seaweed, was 
produced almost entirely by the Japanese. 
A small amount was processed in Cali- 
fornia. Today, agar-yielding-seaweed 
grown on the Atlantic Coast near Beau- 
fort, North Carolina, promises to be the 
basis for a prosperous postwar indus- 
try. 

Agar is used in such varied products 
as candy, drugs, paint, hair straighteners 
and beer. 


Food Picture Changes 

Sometimes the food picture is like one 
of those distorting mirrors one finds in 
amusement parks. For example, ardent 
advocates of soybean products who ex- 
pected clear sailing for their baby, see 
an embarrassing surplus of soya meal 
and soya flour which neither the house- 
wife nor the industrial food manufac- 
turer appears ready to buy and use. 


In the coffee picture, there is disagree- 
ment between Latin American business- 
men and the OPA. It seems that some 
of the former tried to hold up coffee 
shipment—until they heard that the re- 
sult might be a return to coffee rationing. 
That, they do not want because it would 
again turn many United States coffee 
drinkers to other beverages—and, per- 
haps, more permanently this time. 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 





Catchup, now famous for its high ration point value, is treated royally 
in the plant pictured above. Here, bottles fresh from the capping 
machine are entering a cooling unit before being packed for shipping 


While butter continues to be scarce, 
and there appears no relief for at least 
another year, other spreads carry on. 
Those that are vitamin fortified may 
well gain more than a firm footing in 
the postwar market. 

But there’s no shortage of our old 
friend the peanut. The estimated crop 
for this year will be around three times 
as large as in 1939. So the growers and 
processors are out to develop new con- 
sumer uses. 


Fruit Juices in Candy Form 

Now that concentrated fruit juices 
promise to be a postwar surplus, it looks 
as though there might be a candy use 
for them. Orange juice squares, for ex- 
ample, would make a flavorsome and nu- 
tritious addition to the field of confec- 
tions. In addition to the high ascorbic 
acid content inherent in the juice, forti- 
fication with vitamin B: and Be might be 
considered. Other fruit juice concentrates 
which could enter the candy field in- 
clude pineapple, grapefruit, apricot, rasp- 
berry, prune, apple or combinations of 
these. 


Newer Food Products 


Not only are new products being 
spruced for the postwar market, but 
familiar products are being dressed up 
in new packagings to meet expected com- 
petition and anticipated self-service sell- 
ing. 

Canned Sea Foods 

Canned oysters and clams now on the 
housewife’s emergency shelf will soon be 
joined by sea mussels, a less well-known 
delicacy about to be popularized. Pack- 
ers have solved the problem of getting 
rid of the sand which previously caused 
trouble. 

Shad, lightly smoked and carefully 
packed, is also receiving wider circula- 
tion. 


Ten-Minute Rice 


A dehydrated rice that cooks in ten 
minutes, plus an envelope of dehydrated 
sauce ingredients, is now being manu- 
factured by a New York firm. The sauce 
contains vegetable extract, oatmeal, corn- 
starch, sugar, salt and spices. Complete 
directions for this Rice Bonné are in- 
cluded in the package. 
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It’s all in this New, Comprehensive 
Course offered FREE by \VEMA* 


Here’s the most completely inlegraled course 
on Electric Cooking ever prepared. You can 
use it as a complete instruction series, because 
it covers every phase of electric cooking from 
fundamental theory and kitchen planning to 
the proper usage and care of each unit of the 
electric range. 


and use of the modern electric range. 


pupils’ and home-makers’ use. 


ie Ale 
















Three times as many women plan to buy electric 
ranges as now own them, according to authori- 
tative surveys. This makes electric cooking a 
subject of tremendous interest to women! The 
new NEMA course is designed to give Home 
Economists a comprehensive background, plus 
classroom aids for teaching the use of the 
electric range. Get YOUR free copy, fresh off 
the presses, NOW! 


TEN-CHAPTER TEXTBOOK covering all phases of electric cooking, plus the construction, care 
SUMMARIES of each chapter, complete with drawings, which can be mimeographed for your 


BIG, COLORFUL WALL CHARTS, two of them; one a detailed diagram of the electric range, 
the other explaining the functions of each of its units. 


GET THIS NEWEST, MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ELECTRIC COOKING COURSE 





Clip and Mail This Coupon—NOW! 


Electric Range Section, Dept. P-124 
National Electrical Manufacturers Ass'n. 
155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 








Please list my name to receive FREE, the complete new course on the 


Electric Range and Electric Cooking, as soon as it is off the presses 
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lives mystery of reports on both a 
surplus and a famine of textile 
goods is less strange than it appears. 
Much of it has to do with what phase 
of textiles—raw materials or finished 
goods—is under question. 

Surpluses of raw materials are piling 
up. But still existent military demands, 
drops in production and maldistribution 
contribute to the problem of limited sup- 
plies in some areas. 

In the true sense of the word it can 
hardly be said there are shortages of 
textiles. Certainly limited stocks, poor 
quality and less variety are headaches 
we are still doctoring. But clothing in 
ample amounts to keep us comfortably 
and warmly dressed are still available. 

Much of the so-called shortages have 
been and are still being created by 
swollen war time incomes. Laundry prob- 
lems and increased standards of living 
have brought about larger wardrobes 
over pre-war levels for almost everyone. 
As a result scarcities take on the appear- 
ance of shortages. 

Improved conditions in supplies fore- 
casted on this page in preceding issues 
are on the way. These may not be due 
for another few months but the steady 
stream of goods in retail channels show 
the supply picture is swinging upward. 


Versatile Cottons 


Keeping track of what cottons are do- 
ing or where they will turn up next calls 
for mental gymnastics. Certain fabrics 
made for women’s summer apparel are 
selling for upholstery purposes. These 
are sport tweeds, plaids and stripes easily 
adapted to furniture styling. While these 
fabrics were slow to move in the ap- 
parel market they were met with open 
arms in the upholstery trade. 

In what appears to be “evening the 
score,’ a fabric formerly used only for 
drapes and upholstery shows signs of 
becoming a leader in quality dress cot- 
tons. This newcomer is cotton taffeta. It 
has nice body and a certain amount of 
taffeta sheen due to a third of it being 
rayon. In checks and plain black it is 
slated for smart summer suits; in pastel 
plaids, for blouses. 


In Liberated France 

Fabrics that require much labor for 
weaving, printing and embroidering and 
which use combinations of fabrics that 
“go further” are typical of French pro- 
duction today. The trend to produce em- 
broidered fabrics which help to reab- 
sorb labor recalls a similar state of af- 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company 


fairs after the last war. The need to 
supply people with work led to a fashion 
of embroidery that lasted for many years. 
This French need is in contrast to condi- 
tions here where mills are urged to cut 
down as much as possible on labor in 
fabric production. 

After four years of war in which even 
hidden stocks of fabrics have been ex- 
hausted, French woolens are scarce. Their 
cloths now are made mostly of artificial 
fabrics with rabbit hair to give warmth. 


In The Wind 


© Water repellent finishes are headed 
for a big future. No longer will they 
be applied only to raincoats, ski wear, 
baby pants and shower caps. Summer 
suits, hats, handbags and shoe fabrics 
are just a few of the likely items for 
which these finishes are being prepared. 
® Don’t be surprised if the notion coun- 
ter you-regularly shop at shows a fuller 
line of silk thread than it has been car- 
rying. Raw silk has just been released 
for use by sewing thread manufacturers. 
®@ If you have found your fabrics a bit 
crisper this year there’s a reason. Linen- 
like rayon, sheers and even heavy weaves 
have been finished with an extra crisp- 
ness to speed cutting and other manu- 
facturing processes and also to remain 
fresh on store hangers. The extra bit 
of stiffness makes sewing and pressing 
of the fabric more effective. Since the 
steam of ironing lessens the stiffness to 
some degree such fabrics are just right 
when they appear in the completed gar- 
ment. 

® Recently available balloon cloth and 
airplane cloth has whetted textile appe- 
tites for fine combed cottons. More of 
these are expected for the spring but will 
remain in better grade sportswear and 
bathing suits. The good body of these 
fabrics takes well the precision tailoring 
needed in classic styles. 


Night Lights 

When textile fabrics which can be 
coated or printed with luminescent pig- 
ments get further underway, twinkling 
and glowing figures in the dark will not 
be a far fetched dream. On this page 
are pictured samples of just such fabrics, 
showing only one application of the wide- 





Photo courtesy New Jersey Zinc Company 


“XMAS EVERY DAY” may well 
be a name for these phosphor- 
escent printed fabrics, Phos- 
phorescent compounds have the 
ability of continuing to glow in 
the dark in contrast to fluor- 
escent substances which cease to 
glow after the exciting rays are 
shut off. Bossibilities are many 


spread _ possibilities of phosphorescent 
pigments. 

Plastic jewelry, inks, paper, furniture 
and many types of consumer goods form 
the endless list of items that can be 
treated for luminescence. Fabrics will be 
enhanced by such treatments not only 
for the decorative effects possible but also 
for the practical values involved. 


Baa Baa Black Sheep 


If you hear of plastic fur coats invad- 
ing the fashion world, it’s nothing more 
than the common sheep pelt being glam- 
ourized. A process for plasticizing sheep 
pelts to resemble lynx holds promise for 
making them into long-wearing, moth 
proof, fur-like coats within the reach of 
the average purse. 
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Choose RAYON for 
your Party Dresses 


There’s a great variety of rayon fabrics for all your students’ “dress-up” 
needs. They may choose from the familiar ones described below or from the 
growing family of exciting novelty rayon fabrics. 





And remember that party clothes deserve fine finishing details and carefully 
tested fabrics just as much as rugged sport clothes do! Always look for an 
informative label, such as the Crown* Tested Tag on rayons, for accurate infor- 
mation on fiber content, wearing qualities and the proper care of your garment. 


DAINTY RAYON SHEERS ARE RIGHT for feminine, romantic formals 












































Thin, gauzelike fabric with soft or sometimes stiff finish. 
CHIFFON 4 : : 
Extensively featured in rayon. 
ra Open, loose, sheer fabric of leno construction in which eacl 
MARQUISZTTZ pen, loose, sheer fabric of leno constructio 1 
thread is locked together. 
A sheer, crisp fabric, firmer than chiffon, stiffer than rayon 
MOUSSELINE voile. Taken from Mousseline de Soie, meaning silk muslin 
. now made in rayon. 
Rayon nets can be soft or crisp. Originally all nets and laces 
NET were made with a needle or with bobbins. Modern nets have 
the same effect made by machinery. 
thin, transparent, stiff, wiry rayon fabric. Crushes or musses, 
ORGANZA ‘agree , } “ 
but is easily pressed. A trademarked name. 
LACE Fabric made on a lace machine. Various textures. Important 
in rayon. ee 











PRACTICAL RAYONS ARE RIGHT for dinner or informal gowns 



























































pany A fabric made of highly twisted yarn extremely versatile in 
CREPE texture, ranging from a fine flat crepe to pebbly and mossy 
effects. 
MOIRE Usually a taffeta or faille with a “watered” or waved effect 
given by a special finish. 
TAFFETA A plain, closely woven, smooth, crisp fabric. Rayon is used 
most extensively in modern taffetas = 
Plain knitted or ribbed. Originally wool, now featured ex 
JERSEY tensively in rayon. Rayon jersey is noted for its excellent 
draping quality. oer 
Holiday party belle—bouffant skirt of frothy : : 
a suru lalate GLAMOROUS FORMAL RAYONS ARE RIGHT for “special” occasions 
rayon mousseline topped off with a spark- 
nt ling fitted bodice of bright sequins. LAME Any fabric using metal threads in warp or filling or for 
decoration. Used mainly for dress-up clothes. 
ee * Fabric made on the Jacquard machine. This machine permits 
JACQUARD warp threads to be controlled individually, thereby creating 
= Tenthens Nested! intricate and elaborate designs. 
be THEY Fi TES TY ae goer Daag ‘BS > Crepe Satin | 
* serve | The shortage of teachers in our SATIN —— a a ye surtace. Panné Satin or Crepe Satin 
peo nation’s schools presents a serious i SE Bl a ; 
ly home-front problem. If you are a Pile fabric that is woven double, face to face, and cut apart 
30 “= qualified teacher, your services are VELVET while still on the loom by a small knife which moves back 
urgently needed. and forth like a shuttle. 
1. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION A BETTER WAY TO 


: AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded only to 





)- 
p Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers fabrics containing CROWN 
» Rayon, ofter they have 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. passed the CROWN Tests for 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. serviceability, 
ly 
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Marriage and Family Relationships 


By Robert Geib Foster 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 314 


There were 1,800,000 marriages in this 
country during 1942—the largest number 
ever recorded in a single year. Many 
of these marriages are being carried on 
largely by correspondence as husbands 
leave for military service and their wives 
remain at home. So, to the normal prob- 
lems of family relationships have been 
added the problems of marriage in war- 
time. 

To help people, and particularly young 
people of college age, understand the 
personality and relationship phases of 
marriage and family life, the author has 
drawn on the experiences of many 
friends, colleagues and newly married 
couples. 

This book should be a valuable text for 
college classes or reference for group 
leaders of young people. It is divided 
into four parts dealing respectively with 
personal development in relation to mar- 
riage, the immediate prelude to marriage, 
evolving a satisfactory family life and 
the family and democratic society. 

An appendix gives references for sup- 
plementary reading, questions and exer- 
cises for students, additional questions for 
class or group discussion and a pre- 
marital contrast interview blank. Inter- 
esting case studies are sprinkled through- 
out.—B. M. S. 


Know Your Merchandise 

By B. Wingate, K. R. Gillespie 

and B. G. Addison 

Harper & Bros... New York 

Price $2.96 Pp. 715 1944 

Although the preface calls this a high 
school text, adults should find it both in- 
formative and helpful for it presents as 
selling points the facts that are most help- 
ful to the customer in obtaining her 
money’s worth. Since this is true, the text 
may be used in classes in distributive 
education, home economics and consumer 
buying. 

Both textile and nontextile merchandise 
is included in this text. A first chapter 
on the value of knowing your merchan- 
dise includes excellent suggestions on 
choice of selling points. The authors list 
as points: suitability, durability, versatil- 
ity, style, attractiveness, comfort, pride of 
ownership, price, care required. With 
some adaptations, each of these may be 
applied to each and every type of mer- 
chandise—even to foods. 

Each chapter presents basic essential 
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facts in organized form about products 
and their uses. For the average sales- 
person or consumer, the information is 
sufficient. For the above-average the in- 
formation is a good introduction to fur- 
ther study or to a good review of past 
studies. 

Each chapter closes with teaching and 
study helps. For example, the one on 
“Rayon in Use” has the following helps: 
High-lights of This Chapter, Questions, 
Interesting Things to Do, Terms for 
Reference. 

There are short, well-selected bibliog- 
raphies for each chapter; also a list of 
sources of pamphlets related to some of 
the topics. The index is inclusive. 

The teacher, the student, the consumer- 
buyer would do well to add this book to 
her library. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAucK 


Ancient and Medieval Dyes 

By William F. Leggett 

Chemical Pub. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Price $2.25 Pp. 97 1944 

This very interesting book is primarily 
for teachers and for college students of 
textiles, but it should also interest teachers 
of history and the life sciences. It dis- 
cusses ancient and medieval vegetable, 
animal and mineral dyes; tells how the 
dyes were prepared and gives historical 
facts about the dyes you have known by 
name. It does not give information on 
how to extract your own dyes nor on 
how to dye. 

You will find in this book a fine bibliog- 
raphy and word derivations including a 
fundamental explanation of “ingrain.” 
Good reading and good source material! 

—Reviewed by Jessig CAPLIN 


The Stay-at-Home Book 


By Cappy Dick 
Greenberg, Publisher, New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 218 1944 


Rainy days will be happy days for 
the young people who own this book. It 
is crammed with illustrated projects for 
both boys and girls—and even grownups 
will be intrigued by some of the magic 
tricks and games. 

Just to give you an idea of some of 
the knick-knacks to be made with com- 
monplace household articles: a necklace 
of cloves, a candle totem pole, a spool 
peacepipe, a funny mechanical man, a 
homemade hourglass, a shadow theatre, a 
belt of string, a stick zoo, a potato pup- 
pet, a hanging garden, a postage stamp 
tray, false eyebrows and a midget lapel 




















This illustration from The Stay- 
at-Home Book, reviewed below, 
shows how each of the _ tricks, 
games or projects is illustrated 


vase. Accompanying sketches are clear 
and easy to follow. (See illustration on 
this page.). Jokes, conundrums and witty 
sayings are effectively sandwiched be- 
tween Stay-at-Home suggestions. 

This book would make an excellent 
Christmas gift for a household of young 
people. —B.M.S. 


Management in Daily Living 


By Ruth L. Bonde 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 263 1944 


In wartime, the problems of daily liv- 
ing assume added importance as new 
demands are made upon time and energy. 
To help homemakers and college students 
who will soon be homemakers to face the 
human and material problems of the 
home and to solve them satisfactorily 
this book was written. The author has 
done a good job. 

Miss Bonde’s varied experience work- 
ing with groups of young people as an 
instructor in home economics, specializing 
in the field of home management, shows 
in the scope and handling of the subject 
matter. Specific topics cover: The Place 
of Management in Everyday Living, 
What Is Management?, Sharing Family 
Responsibilities, Time Management, 
Energy Management, Housckeeping Man- 
agement, Finance Management, Manage- 
ment of the Home in Relation to Com- 
munity Service. 

Each division is followed by a sum- 
mary, questions and problems, and sug- 


(Concluded on page 560) 
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®80 Madison Avenue, New Yo 
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for easy-to-care for 


knit lingerie look for 


yarn identification 


For knit underthings that are lovelier and 
require less care, look for the Celanese yarn 
identification when you shop in fine stores. 
With panties, bras, slips and gowns of 
Celanese* Jersey, fine warpknit rayon fabric, 
or knit rayon garments of Celanese yarn, you'll 
find laundering time is reduced to a minimum. 
In no time at all, without rubbing or scrubbing, 
your lingerie is laundered, dry and ready to 
wear again—even ironing is rarely essential. 
Look for the Celanese yarn identification 


when you shop—it is your proof of established 


‘ *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
ad 

OF AMERICA 
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members and employees, Pauline Berry Plans announced under way for Hoover's Riemi 
The Histor Mack, chairman of The Textile Sec- first White House Conference on Child a 
y i dmitted Health and Protection. (Other Whit 
of Home Economics aig ets. 524 hey ; on 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund ex- House Conferences in the interest of year 
(Continued from page 536) ceeded the goal of $25,000 on the twen- children called by Roosevelt, 1909, and An 
tieth anniversary of the founding of Wilson in 1919.) AHEA called upon to ogre 
the Association. indicate its special interests. ail 
Chil . 5 , Lita Bane reported membership in the 1930 sob | 
ild care, little recognized previously, AHEA at 9,251; with state affiliations 
made unexpected advances. The Mer- in forty-seven states and the District Consumer’s Research Inc. (organized as 
rill-Palmer School under the leader- of Columbia, one in Puerto Rico and the Consumer’s Club) was described as § purin 
ship of Edna Noble White, provided one in Hawaii; a single membership a “consumer movement to increase the hom 
many of the leaders. The wisdom of each in Australia, Scotland, Esthonia purchasing power of the average fam- tere! 
teaching courses in family relationships and Turkey; 571 affiliated student ily.” and 
in the public schools were being dis- clubs; a full-time editor of the Jour- The AHEA announced the first foreign J gyno 
cussed. NAL, part-time abstractor, business fellow (from Oxford, England) to be and 
1926 manager, full-time executive secretary, given the opportunity to study in the of t 
The Textile Section announced that a field worker in child development and United States for three months. revi 
Fellowship of $300 would be awarded parental education. Ephraim Freedman of R. H. Macy & Co.,, tisix 
in 1926-27 for textile research. Pauline Berry Mack announced rapid New York City, announced the increas- the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical progress in studies toward textile ing interest on the part of manufac- labe 
College offered during the winter quar- standardization through work with En- turers and department stores in stand- J tome 
ter a one-credit course in home eco- gineering Standards Committee (later ards for silks, blankets, stationery, sum 
nomics to men upon the request of American Standards Association), Na- hosiery, soap, shirts, bedding and bath- dre 
nearly fifty men. The following sem- tional Association of Dry Cleaners, ing goods. dry 
ester two sections had to be formed. department store and college testing It was announced that the National Edu- ing 
President Katharine Blunt expressed ap- laboratories. cation Association would have a de- in» 
preciation for a four-year grant of Home Economics in Business section partment for supervisors and teachers of 
$34,000 from the Lawson Spelman growing: editorial positions on popular of home economics. wa 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund stimulating magazine staffs and in the manufac- President Hoover signed the amendment 
interest in child study and parental ture of food products; sales promotion to the Food and Drugs Act, “the can- Traits 
education. Anna Richardson, dean of positions in the manufacture of house- ner’s bill,” giving the Secretary of the 
home economics, Iowa State College, hold appliances; in offices of public Agriculture the power to promulgate ee 
was appointed first child study field service corporations, large mail order standards of quality for canner’s goods. Re’ 
worker on the funds. houses and retail organizations. One 1931 nu 
An experiment with the Dalton plan at large lunchroom concern alone employ- ten 
the High School of the University of od 196 teclaed Glee. It was announced that two representa- yo 
West Virginia described in the Jour- Caroline Sherman, Bureau of Agricul- tives from the AHEA would serve ” oe 
NAL—a plan by which the pupil is tural Economics, reported the Govern- the planning committee of the wrew- de 
given a contract for work and works ment’s interest in standards (grading dent's Conference a Home Building d 
i ; ing Cc : d Home Ownership. ¢ 
independently, scheduling conferences meat, potatoes, eggs, etc.) and express- eg ships A . tue 
with the teacher. ed the need for greater consumer in- The Division of Textiles and Clothing * 
Flora M. Thurston published in the Sep- terest in this respect. completed a tentative list of methods, 4 
tember JOURNAL a Food Selection Score definitions and uses for stitches used in ° 
Card, first of its kind to be developed. 1929 the sewing ~~ engiios bring about ye 
“Aunt Sammy” made her first radio greater uniformity. = 
broadcast on Housekeepers’ Chats over A questionnaire sent out by ‘Teachers Many home economics people offered their - 
fifty stations to carry home economics College, Columbia University, to 800 services to the President’s appeal for ra 
education to the homes of a million parents asking for their opinions on emergency relief, particularly in the a 
city,town and farm women. teaching the various phases of family field of nutrition. th 
relationships in the schools revealed Home economists contributed valuable in- 
1927 that ninety per cent of the parents ap- formation on the kitchen and other work va 
Home economics representatives active at proved of a general course. Topics centers, household management, home Mai 
a conference on hospitals, hotel and in- objected to were “companionate mar- furnishings and home making at the of 
stitutional linen—a pioneer effort to- riage” and “the declining birth rate.” President’s Conference on Home Build- B 
ward the labeling and standardizing of “Who” would be qualified to teach the ing and Home Ownership. Ps 
textiles. course was of great concern. to 
Home Economics in Business section re- The executive secretary of the AHEA in 1932 Cc 
ported 257 members as compared with the names of the 9,000 members sent Better Homes in America with the help of fi 
the seventeen women engaged in some questionnaires to fifty manufacturers, home economists aided the attempt to a 
kind of business in 1921. Sixty-nine trade associations and chain stores in- relieve unemployment by providing Cor 
distinct types of work were open in terested in standardization and sim- home owners with a check sheet of U 
169 business organizations. plification in the manufacture of hos- possible home repairs. tt 
° iery. Pauline Berry Mack reported further sl 
1928 AHEA given membership in American progress in labeling wool content blank- a 
Washington Child Research center open- Standards Association. ets. Th 
ed through a grant from the Lawson Preliminary work reported being done on The AHEA issued the second of its Con- n 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. standardization of commercial dress sumer Purchasing Leaflets, “When You e 
Model cleaning plant completed at Sil- patterns at the request of the United Buy Blankets,” following “When You g 
ver Springs, Maryland, by National States Bureau of Standards to elimin- Buy Sheets” an early contribution to- q 
Association of Cleaners and Dyers. Al- ate the conflict in grading among the ward consumer education. a 
though membership was limited to different companies. (Continued on page 553) 
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Miami University announced home proj- 
ect work in connection with food courses 
on trial in the University for three 
years. Each student, during the sum- 
mer following her Freshman _ year, 
agreed to do the meal planning, pur- 
chasing and preparation for the family 
for two weeks. 


1933 

During the Chicago Century of Progress 
home economists contributed many in- 
teresting features under Government 
and school exhibits. 

Support of the revision of the Pure Food | 
and Drug Law of 1906 a major part 
of the Textile Section program. Some 
revisions: prevention of false adver- 
tising, the inclusion of cosmetics and 
the requirement for more informative 
labeling. 

Home economists represented the con- 
sumer in connection with bedding and 
dress manufacture, furs, gas appliances, 
dry cleaning and dyeing and launder- 
ing under NRA—a great responsibility 
in view of the fact that the whole idea 
of consumer-manufacturer partnership 
was new. 


1934 


Trained nutritionists were employed on 
the staffs of many state relief adminis- 
trators to aid in the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. In some cases 
nutritionists were loaned by the Ex- 
tension Service. 

In many instances home economics courses 
termed “one of the fads and frills” were 
dropped from the schools during the 
depression years. To correct this atti- 
tude, Dr. Roswell Puckett reported the 
opinions of fourteen different groups 
of people whom he had taught during 
seven summer sessions—(classes com- 
posed of superintendents, principals, 
deans, supervising teachers). Asked to 
raté six high school subjects and six 
extra curricular activities in order of 
their contribution toward the Seven 
Cardinal Principles, home economics in- 
variably rated first and Latin last. 

Margaret Benz reported on the success 
of the two-year-old Family Consultation 
Bureau of Teachers College—an ex- 
periment offering the following services 
to seven hundred faculty families at 
Columbia University: child guidance, 
family relationships, health, home man- 
agement and finance. 

Consumer’s Counsel Division under the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture was organized to “give the con- 
sumer and farmer greater protection 
against rising prices.” 

The AHEA expressed its support to the 
national housing program of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration—a _pro- 
gram to modernize existing houses as a 








quick means of utilizing surplus labor 


and materials, to develop agencies for | 
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lending money for new building pro- 
jects and to develop a national housing 
program for private homes and large 
developments of low-cost housing. 
The AHEA directed attention toward the 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Although the 
NRA controlled child labor to a cer- 
tain degree, it has little control over 
labor in agriculture and of the corner 
newsboy and girl. In view of the fact 
that many prominent citizens got a 
start as newsboys, it was pointed out 
that sixty-nine per cent of the men in 
Sing Sing had been newsboys, too. 


1935 


The Syllabus, a subject outline for home 
economics at the elementary, secondary 
and college level (originally published 
1913), was in the process of revision 
with the section on “The Family and 
Its Relationships” ready for publication. 

The Mosier House, a cooperative experi- 
ment at Connecticut College, was re- 
ported. Each student paid tuition di- 
rectly to the bursar; money to be used 
for rent, food, janitor service, utilities, 
replacement of equipment. At the end 
of each semester each girl contributed 
one-half her balance toward the orig- 
inal cost of kitchen and dining room 
equipment, keeping a sizable profit for 
herself. The success of the project bore 
repetition the following year. Iowa 
State College had a residence co-op hall 
as far back as 1925. 

The status of four Federal schools—in 
California, Utah, Michigan and New 
Hampshire—set up in 1934 to train for 
household employment, was _ reported. 
The 225 girls trained were largely 
from rural areas. The training period 
lasted from four to eight weeks and 
emphasized health and recreation as 
well as home economics. 

Nutritionists, formerly known only as 
home economists, were being employed 
under the Federal Emergency Relief. 
Illinois was the first state to appoint an 
administrative dietitian for transient 
service (camps and single people) and 
a clothing advisor. 

As a contribution toward informative 
labeling, four Cincinnati stores sold 
sheets labeled according to thread 
count, breaking strength, weight, etc. 
This was one result of business co- 
operating with the Consumer’s Counsel. 

Ohio State Home Economics Association 
showed leadership in forwarding con- 
sumer education by publishing a simply 
written bulletin, “The Hose We Buy— 
and Wear.” 

The Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion, as a publicity stunt, announced the 
inauguration of a new. service—a 
Speaker’s Bureau, listing available 
speakers, subjects and dates—free ex- 
cept for traveling expenses. 
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1936 


It was announced that the first nation- 
wide survey of family consumption, for 
nearly twenty years, would be made. 
The survey of expenditures of rural 
and town families to be conducted by 
the Bureau of Home Economics and of 
families in cities and industrial areas 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron made an annual 
grant of $750 for three years to a 
qualified person who would carry on a 
home economics project needing special 
attention at any particular time. 

Home economists were urged to show in- 
terest in the Social Security Act (Au- 
gust, 1935) wherein the Government 
would assist the State with the depend- 
ent, needy, crippled, handicapped, 
health and rehabilitation programs; es- 
tablish a Federal old-age retirement 
benefit by levying taxes on the pay 
rolls of employers and the wages of 
employees. 

The AHEA published a twenty-five-page 
bulletin, “Terminology Used in Food 
Preparation,” a comprehensive study of 
recipe construction, ingredients used in 
foods, processes, temperatures and 
definitions. 

Harriet B. Howe appointed first national 
worker under Phi Upsilon Omicron 
grant; her subject to be Consumer 
Problems. 

Consumer cooperatives, long in existence 
in England, Sweden and Russia, were 
taking root in the United States, hav- 
ing been introduced about three years 
previously—a movement of importance 
to home economists because it would 
deal directly with family spending and 
saving. 

Home economists helped in Family Credit 
Section of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

Constitution and by-laws of the AHEA 
revised—shifting business responsibili- 
ties, changing time for appointment of 
nominating committee, requiring that a 
president-elect be chosen a year in ad- 
vance. Membership over 11,000. 

The results of the School Lunch Program, 
one of the most beneficial projects 
under WPA, were explained by Ellen 
Woodward, assistant administrator of 
the Division of Women’s Professional 
Projects under WPA. During the 
spring of 1936 the school lunch project 
was carried on in New York City, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in_ thirty-six 
states—Utah being one of the pioneers. 


1937 


Home economists were represented at the 
Rural Rehabilitation Division of the 
Resettlement Administration — seventy- 
five per cent of the 1,200 county home 
supervisors; eighty-seven per cent of 
the district home supervisors; associate 
directors and the chief of home eco- 
nomics in each of the twelve regions 


were trained home economists. Most 
valuable contribution from home eco- 
nomics came from the assistance given 
architects in planning farm houses from 
the “use” angle. 

Copeland Food and Drug and Cosmetic 
Bill passed. Inserted in the bill was a 
statement from the AHEA, among thir- 
teen statements from other women’s 
organizations. 

The Wagner-Steagel Bill (Housing Act 
of 1937) passed, setting up a long-term 
housing program by the Federal gov- 
ernment with continued emphasis on 
low-rent housing—a new challenge to 
colleges to prepare graduates for work 
in housing. 

Day Monroe in a preliminary report in 
the December JouRNAL summarized the 
findings of the study of Levels of Liv- 
ing of the Nation’s Families. 


1938 


The importance of the eight-year-old De- 
partment of Home Economics under the 
NEA was emphasized by its steady 
growth from forty-two original mem- 
bers to a membership running into the 
hundreds. 

Florence Fallgatter reported on the prog- 
ress being made by many states in 
taking advantage of the funds made 
available by the George-Deen Act. 

Student clubs numbered 1,979, with 242 
in colleges and 1,737 in high schools— 
a total enrollment of 90,000. 

First Borden Milk Company award given 
Dr. Amy L. Daniels of the Iowa Child 
Research Center. 


1939 


A study made by research department of 
the AHEA showed 450 persons in the 
United States were engaged in home 
economics research. 

Dr. Muriel W. Brown appointed to the 
new position of “consultant in family 
life education” in the Home Economics 
Education Service of the United States 
Office of Education—another important 
recognition by the Government of the 
value of home economics. 

By the end of 1939, home economists had 
helped to train 22,000 women under 
WPA in sixty-five centers. Approxi- 
mately 900 trained economists had been 
employed during the first thirty-four 
months. 

New membership requirements for the 
AHEA stated that applicants must be 
home economics graduates of recog- 
nized colleges or have equivalent train- 
ing. Junior members (persons just out 
of college and admitted at a low mem- 
ership rate) would not be allowed to 
remain junior members more than three 
years. 

Letter sent to the President of the United 
States pledging the support of the 
AHEA to the national defense program. 

(Continued on page 555) 
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Seven foreign fellowships available for 
1940. 

1941 

The Agricultural Marketing Service made 
a provision to inspect canning plants 
using official Government grading 
standards—inspectors, among whom 
were many home economists, to make 
continuous rounds of seventy-five to 
one hundred large retail markets in the 
United States during the early months 
of 1941. 

The Board of Trustees of Pennsylvania 
State College announced plans to es- 
tablish the Ellen H. Richards Institute 
for research in human nutrition, tex- 
tiles and textile chemistry and housing 
equipment. 

Wool labeling act passed July, 1941. 


1942 

Pauline Berry Mack was nominated by 
the AHEA to represent the Association 
for a three-year term on the Board of 
Directors of the American Standards 
Association. Mrs. Mack was the first 
woman and the first representative 
from a consumer group to serve on the 
board, ranking with high men officials 
of large industrial firms. 

The School of Home Economics of the 
University ef Tennessee showed full co- 
operation with the home nursing pro- 
gram of the Red Cross. 

Nutrition program with the help of 
hundreds of home economists well under 
way throughout the country. 

Curtailment in convention foreseen which 
would inflict a blow on the financial 
situation of the AHEA. Expansion in 
membership suggested as a means of 
increasing the budget. Gladys Brane- 
gan, President, estimated 75,000 home 
economics trained women in the United 
States. Membership in the Association 
at 14,781. 

The AHEA preparing to meet the fast 
approaching food, housing, clothing and 
social emergencies. By June the emer- 
gency registration file had _ reached 
30,202. 

National Institute on Education and the 
War held in the Nation’s capitol, August 
28-31. Attention directed toward prac- 
tical courses in home economics such as 
nutrition, sewing, home management 
and care of sick; extra curricular ac- 
tivities such as school lunch; student 
participation in the war effort through 
the Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Future Farmers; a health pro- 
gram; community contributions in con- 
nection with utilizing available prod- 
ucts, salvage, delinquency cooperation 
with defense agencies. 

Home economists called upon to help with 
possible problems arising from ration- 
ing and price control. 

Home economics delegates representing 
American Vocational Association, Na- 
tional Education Association and 
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AHEA sent letters to State associa- 
tions asking that women be recom- 
mended to serve in planning state and 
local institutions to forward the war 
effort. 

A new field of service for home econom- 
ics trained people arose in connection 
with the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice—already eighty women were serv- 
ing as federal processed-food inspec- 
tors, most of whom were home econ- 
omists. 

Three textile scholarships awarded to 
members of the AHEA at Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute. 


1943 

Nutrition research bill, instigated by 
AHEA and Land Grant College Asso- 
ciation, passed providing for extended 
nutrition research in agricultural ex 
periment stations. 

Dietitian’s Aides entered the war effort. 

Plea sent to home economists to volun- 
teer services at War Housing Centers, 
helping to inspect homes, make periodic 
surveys and assist in campaign to list 
available rooms. 

International Food Conference opened at 
Hot Springs, Virginia—Louise Stanley 

(Concluded on page 560) 
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MEAL TIME 
is Toll House Cookie Time 
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picnics or schooltime lunches . . . make 


Toll House Cookies 


MAIL TIME 
is Toll House Cookie Time 





For overseas or over here packages... 
boarding school or college mailings 
... send Toll House Cookies 





PARTY TIME 
is Toll House Cookie Time 





For bridge foursomes . . . midnight sup- 
pers, U.S.O. nights... make it a party 
with Toll House Cookies 


NTRODUCE your students to the 
famous Toll House Cookies — the 
most versatile, delicious, easy-to- 
make dessert—the one and only, 
all-time, any time cookie. Each bite 
contains whole pieces of Nestle’s 





CHOCOLATE IS STILL 
A FIGHTING FOOD 


if you can’t always find all 
the Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choc- 
olate Morsels you want, please 
be patient. Ask your grocer 
fo save you some next time. 
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For after-school snacks, “coke” and cookie 
“parties”... wherever kids gather serve 
Toll House Cookies 









Semi-Sweet Chocolate—that's 
what makes them doubly delicious. 


The recipe is on the package 
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taste appeal 
is lacking all is lost! 





Text book theories and formulas 
prove nothing but an empty prom- 
ise when taste appeal is lacking. 
No one appreciates that more fully 
than the Dietitian and Home 
Economist. They know from expe- 
rience that carbohydrates, proteins 
and other food constituents may 
“add up” perfectly yet nothing is 
gained unless the meal which is 
served is actually eaten. 


Maltex Cereal can be strongly rec- 
ommended as a source of food en- 
ergy. It is a whole grain cereal 
made from Amber Durum Wheat 
and Malted Barley. It is easily di- 
gested and assimilated. And most 
important — it has a distinctive, 
hearty, wholesome flavor which has 
such definite appeal for most chil- 
dren and adults, that you can count 
on even those with “delicate” appe- 
tites to eat a substantial breakfast 
whenever you serve Maltex Cereal. 


LET US SEND YOU 
“YOU AND YOUR CHARM” 


An inventory for teen-age girls, student 
nurses of student dietitians, on posture, 
weight, skin, hair, eating habits, etc. 
With | aaa —- exercises ot 
space to 
note a ‘Order one for each girl. 
(Offer limited to schools North of Wash- 
ington, D. C. and East of Chicago). 











Home Economics Dept. 


THE MALTEX COMPANY { 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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The Food of China 
(Continued from page 529) 





servation. Brief cooking, with a mini- 
mum of water, is the rule for leafy 
vegetables, string beans and the like. 
The dish is served immediately after 
preparation. Cooking water is usually 
served with the vegetable, often made 
into some sort of sauce. Further, meat 
is used to good advantage, so that a 
small portion will give flavor to a big 
dish of vegetables. For example: 


“Ch’ao Pien Tou” 


(String beans with pork, Peiping 
style) 
1 Ib. string beans 
Y lb. fresh pork, cubes 
3 T fat 
1 t minced onien 
Y% C soy sauce 
1 C water or soup stock 
Y% t fresh ginger root, minced salt if 
needed 
Remove strings from beans, break, or bet- 
ter, cut into long shreds, Chinese style. 
Brown pork in hot fat, with ginger root 


and onion. Add soy sauce, soup stock 
and beans. Cook until tender, 4% to % 
hour. 


Pork with Cabbage 
(Shantung style) 


1 head Chinese cabbage, shredded 
Y% |b. fresh pork, sliced thin 
1 C chopped onion 
1T fat 
Y% C soy sauce 
Y, C boiling water 
if needed salt and pepper 
Brown sliced pork in fat. Add onions 
and brown. Add cabbage, turn until 
wilted. Add soy sauce and boiling water. 
Cover and simmer % hour. 


A modern Chinese physician of wide 
experience said that the beggars and 
the rich were the poorest fed in North 
China. The beggers had too little and 
the wealthy insisted on refined products 
and on rich and highly seasoned dishes 
seldom using the ordinary wholesome 
vegetables. 


In normal times the middle class was 
not too badly off—witness the long sur- 
vival of the Chinese people. However, 
certain problems have caused concern. 
The average protein intake was not 
high, most of it supplied by foods of 
plant origin which are not completely 
digested and are often of only moder- 
ately good nutritive value. Of the 
minerals, calcium in particular was 


apt to be low. As a supplement, bone 
meal, cheap but effective, was used in 
a few centers. Occasionally clinicians 
observed cases of vitamin A deficiency, 
when the green and/or yellow vege- 
tables were too little used. In the 
North physicians noted few cases of 
beri-beri, but in the South this dis- 
turbance was seen, due to too much un- 
supplemented polished rice. Rickets, 
scurvy and pellagra were seldom re- 
ported in normal times. But tubercu- 
losis made up for this apparent dearth 
of disturbances connected with dietary 
inadequacies. Poor nutrition may not 
be half the story, but has been studied 
as an important predisposing factor for 
this disease which has taken toll of all 
classes, particularly in the North. 

Periods of famine and war always 
aggravated these situations. Frighten- 
ing food shortages and alarming in- 
creases in food costs, affecting particu- 
larly the necessary grains and legumes, 
have recently been reported from va- 
rious provinces. China has been faced 
with emergencies before and survived, 
but at a price. The old folk say, “But 
now conditions are harder and more 
widespread than we ever saw in 
famine or previous wars.” 

If and when “normal conditions” are 
restored, however “normal conditions” 
may be defined, there will be a painful 
period of getting the surviving masses 
back to even their old diets, not to 
mention extra needs created by long 
periods of under nutrition. Modern 
knowledge of nutrition must lend a 
hand, along with other sciences, to 
help improve procedures of food pro- 
duction and handling, to develop for 
China a food situation based on the 
best from age-old customs along with 
the most practical of modern ideas. 





Up and Down the Weigh 
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Answers to Student Quiz 


. calories 

. proteins, minerals, vitamins 

. balanced, carbohydrates, fats, proteins 
. goiter, doctor 

. Vitamin B; or thiamin 

. 2400 to 2800 

. 1500 

. quart, milk 

. glasses, water 

. exercise 

. rest, exercise, wholesome food 

. shine, Vitamin A, Vitamin G or 
riboflavin 
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(Continued from page 538) 


Berry: Maybe you weren’t supposed to know, Ruth, with- 
out some special training along that line. In our tex- 
tiles courses we learn to develop judgment in selecting 
garments, sheets and other household textiles. 

Vetma: What is this on the bulletin board? 

Preccy: That’s a short quiz. Want to see how high you 
can score? What is the easiest way to take chewing 
gum off your dress or the rug? 

VELMA: You’ve got me there. 

Berry: Rub the gum stain with ice. Then scrape and rub 
the hardened gum out of the cloth. 

RutuH: How very simple! 

Pgccy: What did you do wrong, if you pressed your rayon 
dress and it got shiny along the seams, collar and 
pocket edges? 

Vetma: That is always happening when I press, but I 
don’t know what to do about it. 

Pgccy: How do you wash a wool sweater to make it soft 
and fluffy and keep it in perfect shape? 

Rutn: In clothing do you learn things like these? 

Betty: Certainly. We removed stains from our clothing, 
pressed our skirts, washed our sweaters and ironed our 
blouses right in class. 

RutH: My blouses never look decent, unless Mother irons 
them. She knows a lot about sewing and pressing and 
ironing but, somehow, she and I never get around to 
teaching me. 

Betry: New developments make it hard for any of us to 
keep up-to-date on how to select and use fabrics. Who 
would have dreamed that we would be wearing dresses 
made from wood pulp, hose made from coal, air and 
water—(When you can get them)—and coats made 
partly from milk. 

Vetma: What goes on in this lab? 

Pgccy: Oh, this is a class in pattern designing. 

RutuH: What do you mean by pattern designing? 

Peccy: Each girl makes her own pattern. Do you see that 
white cardboard pattern hanging on the wall? It has 
a plain sleeve, simple two-piece skirt and perfectly plain 
blouse, except for darts which make it fit the body. 
We call them master patterns. 

VeLmA: Do you mean that all twenty of these dresses were 
made from that plain* pattern? 

Peccy: Surely. 

RutuH: But they’re so different. Look at the skirts. Some 
are pleated, some are gored and some are gathered. 

Vetma: And no two blouses are alike, either. 

Peccy: Each girl planned her dress just the way she wanted 
it and cut it that way. 

Rutu: That’s something! 

Betty: These students are having their criticism lesson 
today. 

VELMA: Do they stand up, one at a time, and have the 
rest of the class criticize them? 

Peccy: Yes, Velma. They criticize the selection of the 
design, suitability of the fabric for the design, the fit 
of the garment and how well the student wears it. Each 
girl’s accessories are criticized, too, as to colors and 
textures in her ensemble and the style of hat and shoes 
she has chosen. 

RutuH: Peggy, what do you mean by “How well she wears 
it?” 

Prccy: I mean, Ruth, the general appearance of the gar- 
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F aced with rationing, limited supplies 
of merchandise, and the disappearance of many 
well known branded articles, the American 
consumer is left to shift for herself in a maze 
of new products, “victory” merchandise, and 
new brand names, 


The shopper who is wise enough to look for 
the Seal of Quality, enjoys buying protection. 
For every product bearing the Seal is tested, 
approved, and Certified by us for raw material 
content, construction, and serviceability. More- 
over, all Certified products must maintain qual- 
ity in the face of constant policing and check- 
testing by our Consumer Division. 


Write for literature on our Certified Group 
suitable for classroom study. 


The following brands have been 
accepted for Certification and 
awarded the Seal a Quality: 


Limited Supplies NRE TEACHING THE AMERICAN 
Consumer THE VALUE OF THE 


Seal of Zuality 





“Bemberg’’-Woven and Knitted Rayon and 
Underwear Fabrics .......... AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 
ion Hosiery .......-- LINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC 


Girls’ Gym Sui 


eee rereeseres 


BLUE . 
Headlight — Overalls, CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO. 
E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


North Amsco Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Under- 
wear Fabrics ........ NORTH AMERI ‘AN onciure CORP. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Women’s Coats and Suits, PRINTZ BIEDER 
Pen-Rad. Royal Wirdsor and 


COMPANY 


Radbiloil Motor Oil ........++.- RADBILL OIL COMPANY 
Rayon ‘‘Songette’’ Slips ...... poe io CORP. 


Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress 


nderw 
FRG. cccsosececsesves TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


een NEW JERSEY 
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ment on her, whether her position is one of sitting, walk- 
ing or standing. 

Vetma: That certainly is an incentive to good posture, isn’t 
it? 

Betty: And to see that her hair is clean and becomingly 
arranged, and to check on other little points in personal 
neatness. 

RutH: It must be terrible to stand up there and take the 
criticism of her classmates and teacher. 

Peccy: Oh no. We learn a lot through constructive criti- 
cism. As a college senior, I feel that is partly what 
I’ve paid my money for. I like to get suggestions for 
my improvement. Besides, in class, we’re just one big 
happy family and don’f mind criticism from each other. 

RutH: Oh, Velma! Look at these cute little children’s 
clothes. 

Prccy: We sew and select clothes for other members of the 
family besides ourselves. You should have been here 
when Elayne, the home management house baby, came 
over and modeled some of these little dresses that the 
girls had made in family clothing class. 

Veitma: I’ll bet that was fun. 

RutuH: Peggy, I wonder if there is much reason for us to 
spend time making little dresses. You remember, before 
the war, we had those imported dresses, beautifully em- 
broidered and at a low price, too. As soon as the war 
is over don’t you think we'll have those on the market 
again? 

Peccy: You're asking me to stick my neck out, Ruth, and 
make a prediction about the postwar world. I may be 
wrong, but I think that we may never again have some 





FIRST in its coverage 
of the complete program 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IN HOMEMAKING 
By EDRIS L, BUTLER and LAURA PATTON 


As valuable and stimulating to experienced teachers as 
to those who have never tried to plan an activity sched- 
ule for a course in homemaking! 


Not a stereotyped treatment of activities, but gives in- 
tensive consideration of all the important, real interests 
of the average student’s life. Spaces for questions, com- 
ments, and informational data are allowed, in workbook 
style, but material is not based on any textbook. In- 
stead, though book references are given in full, the en- 
tire center of instruction is in real-life problems. 


In four Parts: Part I. YOU AND YOUR HOME—prob- 
lems in personality and family adjustment. Part II. 
YOUR DAILY aT ae ae in food selection and 
preparation. Part III. YOUR HEALTH—problems in 
care of Gone health, the ill, and children. Part IV. 
YOUR WARDROBE—problems in selection and con- 
struction of clothing. 


So low-priced every student can have a set. Only 15 
cents each, on orders of 5 or more copies of any Part. 
With adoption order of 20 copies of any Part, free copy 
of Complete Edition (four Parts bound together) sup- 
plied teacher. Complete Edition, alone, 90 cents. 


Send For Examination Copy Today 
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of those lovely things at such a low cost. I hope we 
don’t. 

VELMA: Peggy! Why not? 

Preccy: Well, the prices we paid before the war meant that 
the workers who did that embroidery worked days 
and days for a few cents. For instance, with the salary 
we Americans get for one hour’s labor perhaps, we 
could buy the product that some other person worked a 
whole week to produce. Does that seem fair to you? 

RutuH: No, I suppose it isn’t fair. I hadn’t thought of it 
that way. 

Betty: Peggy demonstrates by her attitude that she is hop- 
ing this war, somehow, will correct at least part of the 
injustices that exist in this world of ours. 

VELMA: Peggy, we didn’t know you were so socially con- 
scious, but we agree with you. 

RutH: You believe, then, I may find myself doing fancy 
embroidery stitches? 

Peccy: No, Ruth, I believe Americans would never sit still 
long enough to do tedious work like that. We’ll have 
to develop our decorative designs some other way. Well 
let’s come back to this man’s shirt. We turned the worn 
collar on it. See how ragged it is on the under side. 
And look at our patches and darns. 

RutH: Wouldn’t my mother be proud of me, if I could do 
something like this. 

Betty: Here’s one more lab we want to show you. 

VeLMA: What are these pieces of machinery for? 

Betty: They’re looms, for hand weaving. Here are some 
of the luncheon sets and runners the students have 
woven. 

RuTH: How lovely! I think J’d like to do this. 

Prccy: The college has a lot of “machinery,” as you call it, 
Ruth, that we students have the privilege of using. In 
addition to looms, we have steam irons, buttonhole ma- 
chines and a lot of other equipment. 

VeLMA: That isn’t very practical experience though, it seems 
to me. Most of us don’t have those things at home. 
Betty: In college, we feel that we should keep up-to-date 

on the equipment available. 

Prccy: They’re not prohibitive in cost, necessarily, and if 
we find them particularly useful, maybe we'll decide 
that we can afford them in our homes. Even if we don’t 
own it ourselves, we may need to know how to use and 
care for such equipment ine our professional work. 

VELMA: Peggy, are you allowed to use machine-made but- 
tonholes rather than bound buttonholes on a dress you 
make in a college class? 

Prccy: There are many times, Velma, when we think it 
perfectly all right to use machine-made buttonholes. 
If I were making a dainty little baby dress, I’d want 
to use my best handworked buttonhole. On a dress- 
maker type of wool suit or my best rayon crepe dress, 
I’d probably make bound buttonholes—or piped button- 
holes, as we call them. On a man-tailored suit for my- 
self, I might let an expert at a tailor shop make tailor- 
worked buttonholes for me. On play clothes for my- 
self, housedresses or children’s clothes, why not speed 
up the construction process with some machine-made 
buttonholes? 

RutuH: That looks awfully difficult. 

Peccy: It isn’t dificult when you know how. 

Vetma: Ruth, I see right now that you and I will have 
to go to college and learn to do some of these things 
we can’t do now. 
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Rutu: I’d like very much to have some of these courses, 
but I plan to major in commerce so I suppose I'll just 
have to miss these. 

Betty: You might take some of your electives in home 
economics. Many girls from other divisions do that. 
Last semester there were three girls from the Division 
of Arts and Sciences in my clothing class. None of them 
had ever made a dress before. Well—their work made 
some of us ashamed of ourselves. 

Peccy: We believe that clothing courses, and the related 
courses in applied arts, as costume design, help us to 
express our personalities better. Therefore, they are 
helpful in somewhat the same way that English helps 
us along the road of successful living. 

Vetma: I’m not sure what I want to do but I’ve always 
thought I’d like to be a buyer for a department store. 
If I should major in clothing would I be prepared for 
such a job as soon as I finished college? 

Peccy: Not quite, Velma. You'd be ready to take an ap- 
prentice’s position, perhaps as assistant buyer, which 
would lead up to the desired position. Your college back- 
ground would give you a wealth of knowledge and 
understanding that would make success more sure. 

Berry: Many girls prefer the vocational major, when they 
are not quite sure what they want to do. In that 
major, they get balanced training for teaching in all 
the different phases of home economics, which prepares 
them for a wider range of positions. 

Peccy: If you decide to get married by the time you finish 
college, there won’t be anything wasted. All of your 
courses will have prepared you for better living in home 
and family life. 

RutuH: Majoring in home economics seems to be a matter 
of killing two birds with one stone. 

Prccy: In fact, many birds. We have our choice of several 
professions, including homemaking. If we don’t want 
to make our clothes, that’s all right. We've learned 
how to buy them ready-made. If I never make another 
suit, I won’t regret having made one in class. 

Betty: And if we never cook another meal, we’ve learned 
what foods to choose in the cafeteria or restaurant to 
keep us healthy. 

Prccy: To say nothing of the other things we’ve learned 
about living happily with the things around us, whether 
they’re inanimate objects, sunsets or people—young or 
old. 

Vetma: I still haven’t all my questions answered about 
professions open to trained home economists. 

AnNouncER: Additional information on professional op- 
portunities open to home economics trained people will 
be presented next Saturday at 11:15 over KFyo. That 
will be the eighth and last program in the series “De- 
sign for Living” which has been presented by the Home 
Economics Division of Texas Technological College. 

If you heard this program and would like a piece of 
handwoven fabric for a pin cushion, send a card to 
Miss Mabel D. Erwin, Texas Technological College, 
before next Wednesday. 

Those taking part on today’s program were: Wanda 
Jo Martin, Pat Naylor, Peggy Hess and Betty Renner. 

Your announcer is Lila Kinchen from the Depart- 
ment of Clothing and Textiles. 

Thank you for listening. We hope you'll be with 
us again next Saturday. 
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Rich Brown Color 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 
JUST DO THIS: 


7 Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen 
@ Bouquet. See how it gives meat that rich 
brown appetizing crust. 


2 When you make the gravy, add a little 
@ Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that deep rich 
brown color that spells perfection. Mag- WS bo tyes 
nifies true taste of meat! oS 


and Gallons c 


supplier, 


You know that roasting meat slowly at 
300° helps prevent shrinkage, produces 
tenderer, juicier, more nutritious roasts 
with better flavor—using less fuel. 

And now you can slow-roast meat and 
still give the roast and gravy rich brown 
color. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It 
works like magic. 

Kitchen Bouquet magnifies true meat 
taste—never smothers it. Use it in stews, 
croquettes, meat pies, too. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


Product of 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., 





INC., N.Y. 





At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 
For Pints, Quarts 


all 


your individual 











“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—50c 


A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 

















FIFTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 

The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way te teach cooking. 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using 2 MASTER 
RECIPE yeu ean teach the making of 500 foeds in only FIFTY lecsonc. 
FIFTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x6 cards, ready to take te the labere- 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 

By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 

MASTER the ingredients, 

MASTER the proportions, 


MASTER the method of mixin 
MASTER the success of ONE ‘Basic RECIPE. 


They are then MASTER of the variations and can werk with tndepend- 
ence and comprehension. 
Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 
These FIFTY cards are only 50c. The students should uso them as « 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 


THEY ARE ocientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 

NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 fer $5.00. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 

THE TEN SETS come in a sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX. 


Order From 


Gillum Book Company 
2111-2113 Lexington, Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


Of course you, too, are planning 
to have at least ONE holiday PRO- 
GRAM at TEA, EXHIBIT, or PARTY. 
LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 
PROGRAM: You will find listed 
here a book suggesting CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS, a book on SOCIAL ETI- 
QUETTE for special occasions, and 
suggestions for PLAYS, SONGS, and 
FOODS for your CHRISTMAS TEAS 
and BANQUETS. 

BOOK: THINGS A GIRL CAN 
MAKE FOR THE HOME, con- 
tains many things suitable for in- 
— Christmas gifts, cloth 

SOEs eae 1.00 

BOOK: SOCIAL USAGE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, contains all manners 
and customs for party and holiday 
occasions. 

PLAYS: Send for our catalogue list- 
ing 100 plays for all home-eco- 
nomics occasions. 

SONGS: Send for our catalogue list- 
ing many songs especially written 
for HOME ECONOMICS programs. 
FASHION SHOWS: Perhaps your 
program will include a fashion re- 
vue of the garments made this fall. 
We have exactly the FASHION 
SHOW IDEA to make this program 
a success. 


Write for Our Catalogue 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. 


Kansas City Missouri 














NUTRITION CHECK-UP CHART 
PnTPREE 


Vaca Vests Medel taaeettc Tats beattater tate! 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 


tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
bt Tol at ta MU OU baled abaclolaaMact-Val-\ei ta ME bele! 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept.'P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 








FREE! Unusually helpful war- 

time recipes, indexed 
according to 7 Basic Food Groups. 
16 pages of nutrition-wise sug- 
gestions. Write for ‘Clever 
Ways With Carnation’—to Car- 
nation Co., Dept, 712K, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 











PATTERN-MAKER 


Guaranteed to cut any Basic Pattern 

» any size. ,.in 1 minute! 

This unique, tested Basic Pattern-maker 
dispensable to Home Economics teachers. Send 
for free descriptive circular E, or order direct, 
$10.00, postpaid. Also solid at R. H, Macy, N. Y. 


CHT School, 55 W. 35th St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 555) 
and Hazel Steibeling among few wo- 
men attending the conference. 

AHEA Wartime Institute held June 18- 
21 at the University of Maryland. In 
order to conform with the national re- 
striction on travel only delegates in 
strategic positions were invited—a limit 
of 225, all of whom were requested to 
stay in the dormitories. Aim of the 
Institute was to strengthen the home 
for war and postwar living. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-two delegates actually 
attended. 

For the first time in the history of the 
AHEA officers were elected by mail. 
Food Fights for Freedom campaign of 
War Food Administration under way 
to present to the public wartime food 
facts and to correct false impressions. 
Points stressed—rationing, conservation 

and maximum production. 

A total of 767 college seniors became 
members of the AHEA by paying mem- 
bership dues before leaving college at 
a reduction of fifty cents. Another 
innovation was to select three grad- 
uates from each of the seven regions 
to serve as advisors on material for 
the JOURNAL. 

The Food Distribution Administration 
made funds available for the continua- 
tion of the school lunch program, defin- 
ing different lunch patterns and esti- 
mating price to be paid for lunches 
throughout the country. Two home 
economists appointed to the advisory 
committee of OPA, which committee 
was formed to offer official OPA orders 
to the consumer. 


1944 


State home economics associations con- 
ducted a survey to ascertain shortages, 
extent of inferior goods on the market, 
etc. From results of findings, five promi- 
nent home economics asked WPB Chief 
Nelson to place certain consumer ar- 
ticles back on the market. Result: a 
promise to relieve shortages in two 
months. Exhibit of poor hose, shoes and 
fabrics at AHEA headquarters showed 
some of the inferior consumer goods 
flooding the market. 

The Home Economics in Business Depart- 
ment, through its local groups, under- 
took a project to help the inexperienced 
college graduate find a position in the 
business world. 

Stockings appeared more frequently with 
informative labeling, indicating needle 
count, gauge and fiber content. WPB 
set minimum standards for hosiery 
labeling. 

AHEA annual meeting held in Chicago. 


5 Sg 5 


Correction 
On page 472 of November PHE, center 
column, fourth sentence from bottom, 
please change “under” to “with.” 
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gested readings. The appendix includes 
a score sheet for individuals to use in 
rating themselves as home managers. 


The Bread Tray 
By Louis P. DeGouy 
Greenberg, Publisher, New York 
Price $4.00 Pp. 463 


For many of us, nothing quite equals 
the quiet satisfaction found in making 
fragrant crusty bread, and I have yet 
to see anyone refuse a fresh homemade 
roll golden with butter. 

Bread-making has been slighted in 
many of the modern American cookbooks 
so that this collection of over 500 recipes 
by a famous gourmet and accomplished 
chef is particularly noteworthy. Here are 
the historic breads of this country: 
crackling bread, Boston brown bread, 
Hoe cake and Johnny cake; the bread- 
sticks of Italy; the crumpets of England; 
the tapering rolls of Vienna; the earthy 
breads of Russia; the oatmeal bread of 
Scotland. Nor do the new soybreads 
and biscuits go unheeded. There is a 
chapter on them, another on dietetic 
breads and still another on toast recipes. 

A short history of breads and a section 
on general bread-making information are 
provided for the novice. The initiated, 
who already knows the joy of bread- 
making, will find added pleasure in the 
author’s italicized footnotes.—B. M. S. 





Important Notice 
The Aralac Educational Display for 
teachers listed on page 347 of the Sep- 
tember issue of PHE has been exhausted. 
Aralac regrets that no more requests can 
be filled. 








Call for Copies 
If you have no further need for your 
July-August, 1944, P.H.E., please send 
it to us, In return we shall extend 
your subscription one month. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses. 


m 
courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
——_ Layout, Design, Styl Draping, 
Remodeling, Fa: —_ Writing, Interior 
e Desi; Lm lay. a Pe 


gn, 
Free Placem Send b~ § 
1680 Breedway "(bond Street), no ¥. 18 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New Yors 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, loc. 
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Part IIl—Early Literature on Home 
Economics, July-August, 279. 
Part I1l—The Lake Placid Conferences. 
September, 325. 
Part I1V—The Lake Piacid Conferences. 
October, 405. 
Part V—Summary of Growth. Novem- 
ber, 471. 
Part Vi—Home Economics in Educa- 
tion. December, 533. 

Cronan, Marion L.: Wartime Equipment 
Problems. January, 17. 
Wartime Menu Planning. March, 111. 
So You Have Management Problems. 
October, 417. 

Cuddle Cat for a Christmas Present. Octo- 
ber, 428. 


D 


Dameron, Kenneth: Marketing—in War- 
time. January 11. 

Dennis, Catherine T.: Joint Classes in 
Home Economics and Distributive 
Education. July-August, 288. 

Dishwashing Machines—Their Installation, 
Operation and Maintenance; Fred 
Johnson. July-August, 292. 

Distributive Education and Home Econom- 
ics; Frances F. Mauck. April, 154. 


E 


Editorials: 

Plan for Tomorrow; Benjamin R. An- 
drews. January 7. 

Toward Permanent Peace; Alice Dow- 
ney Porter. February, 51, 

Home Demonstration Forces on the 
Alert; Madge J. Reese. March, 100. 
One Certainty; Helen Judy Bond. April, 
151. 

Juvenile Delinquency; Thurman 8B. 
Rice. May, 197. 

Time For Greatness; Dora S. Lewis. 
June, 242, 

Women as Voters; Blanche M. Stover. 
October, 401. 

Christmas and a New Year; Blanche 
M. Stover. December, 525. 

Education for Economic Competence. No- 
vember, 478. 

Eighteenth lowa Conference on Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education; Elea- 
nor Pierce. July-August, 294. 

Evaluating School Cafeteria Service; Kath- 
erine C. Wisely and Jane Mathis. No- 
vember, 483. 


7 


First-year Teachers Get In-service Train- 
ing; Alice Beall. July-August, 295. 
Faligatter, Florence: The American Voca- 
tional Association. November, 506. 
The Food of China; Martha M. Kramer. 
December, 527, 

4-H Club Wartime Congress; Rajean M. 
Codish. January, 14. 

From a Galloping Horse—For Students; 
Juanita Wittenborn. October, 422. 


G 


Galleys are Wartime Kitchens; Lt. Vir- 
ginia P. Herring. June, 255. 

Geddes, Elsie |.:. Boys and Personality. 
December, 531. 


Glick, Mrs. Dorothy R. and Mrs. Hannah 
E. Bonsey: In the Territory of Hawail. 
October, 420. 

Gottfried, Georgia M.: Converting Your 
Wardrobe. April, 168. 

A Guidance Point of View... and its 
Practical Application; Marjorie Prieur. 
September, 328. 


H 


Halbert, Blanche: Housing War Workers 
and Their Families. June, 247. 

Hall, Florence L.: The Women’s Land 
Army Enters Its Second Year. May, 
215. 

Hart, Olive Ely: But If the Salt Have 
Lost His Savour. January, 12, 

Hasslock, Clara Whorley: Home Economics 
Curricula in Four-year Colleges. Octo- 
ber, 403. 

Headlines for Home Economics; Rosanne 
Amberson. September, 323. 

Lt. Virginia P. Herring: Galleys are War- 
time Kitchens. June, 255. 

A High School Unit on Choosing a Voca- 
tion; B. Lillian Nelson. November, 
475. 

Historic Homes. April, 152. 

The History of Home Economics; Hazel 
T. Craig: 

Part I—June, 245. 

Part Il—Early Literature on Home 
Economics—July-August, 279. 

Part I!l—The Lake Placid Conferences. 
September, 325. 

Part 1V—The Lake Placid Conferences. 
October, 405. 

Part V—Summary of Growth. Novem- 
ber, 471. 

Part Vi—Home Economics in Educa- 
tion. December, 533. 

Holiday Recipes. December, 543. 

Home Demonstration Forces on the Alert; 
Madge J. Reese. March, 100. 

Home Demonstration Work In Nolan 
County, West Texas; Talma Buster. 
October, 414. 

Home Economics Curricula in Four-year 
Colleges; Clara Whorley' Hasslock. 
October, 403. 

Home Economics Day; Jessie A. Knox. 
May, 209. 

Home Economics in a Federal Reforma- 
tory; Lois M. Minter. November, 469. 

Home Making in Wartime—A Radio Script; 
Sara Ann Brown. November, 481. 

Horn, Fannie D.: On Pins and Earrings. 
January, 36. 

Housing War Workers and Their Families; 
Blanche Halbert. June, 247. 


Ice Cream—a Basic Food; Alice M. Cooley. 
June, 259. 

Ideas from School Visiting; Hazel E. 
Thompson. March, 107. 

In the Territory of Hawaii; Mrs. Dorothy 
R. Glick and Mrs. Hannah E. Bonsey. 
October, 420. 

It’s Your Future Girls— For Students; 
Juanita Wittenborn. September, 256. 


J 


Joffe, Natalie F. and Sula M. Benet: Cen- 
tral European Food Patterns. Part | 
—Polish Food Patterns. January, 8. 

Joffe, Natalie F. and Svatava Pirkova- 
Jacobson: Part ItI—Czech and Slovak 
Food Patterns. February, 58. 

Joffe, Natalie F.: Part 1ti!— Hungarlan 
Food Patterns. March, 108. 

Johnson, Elizabeth S.: Back the ‘‘Go-to- 
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School’? Campaign. July-August, 290. 

Johnson, Fred: Dishwashing Machines— 
Their Installation, Operation and Main- 
tenance. July-August, 292, 

Joint Classes in Home Economics and 
Distributive Education; Catherine T. 
Dennis. July-August, 288. 

Junior Weavers; Marjorie O. Beach. June, 
253. 

Juvenile Delinquency; Thurman B. Rice. 
May, 197. 


K 


Keep Your Library Up-to-Date. July- 
August, 300-301, 

Kinchen, Lila Allred: Clothes on Your 
Back Should Be Off Your Mind—A 
Radio Script. December, 538. 

Knox, Jessie A.: Home Economics Day. 
May, 209. 

Kramer, Martha M.: The Food of China. 
December, 527. 


L 


Lai, Violet L.: Pickle Your Prunes. March, 
112, 

Lamb, Mina W.: Nutrition Aspects of 
Food Preservation. July-August, 291. 

Larson, Eva H.: Children Are Smart— 
About Food. November, 482. 

Lewis, Dora S.: Time for Greatness. June, 
242. 

Life in a Japanese Concentration Camp. 
April, 185. 

Listing of Educational Material. Septem- 
ber 341-354, 

Long, Catherine T.: Survey of School 
Lunch Legislation. June, 258. ° 
The Chain Store Way of Merchandis- 
ing. December, 530. 

Lovell, Phyllis: Teaching WHousecraft in 
Britain. September, 333. 

Lyle, Mary S.: War Work Vocational 
Training Conference. February, 55. 


M 


Make Your Own Clothes and Buy a Bond; 
Jessie Caplin. June, 250. 

Make Your Own Slip Covers; Hazel T. 
Craig. February, 56. 

Mann, Frances: My ‘‘Home Experience.” 
September, 366. 

Marketing—in Wartime; Kenneth Dameron. 
January, 11. 

Marsh, Mrs. C. G.: Meadow Greens and 
Wild Fruits. 

Part I—April, 162. 
Part Il—May, 216. 

Mauck, Frances F.: 

Textiles and Clothing—in Wartime. 
February, 61. 

Distributive Education and Home Eco- 
nomics. April, 154. 

Maxwell, Elsa: Child Feeding in a Gov- 
ernment Project. May, 202. 

Meadow Greens and Wild Fruits; Mrs. C. 
G. Marsh. 

Part I—April, 162. 
Part IIl—May, 216. 

Middle America; Bettyejane Smith. April, 
157. 

Miller, Ivan C.: What’s Going On in the 
Food Field. January 26, February, 66. 
March, 120. April, .170. May, 220. June, 
262. September, 360. October, 424. No- 
vember, 492. December, 546. 

Minter, Lois M.: Home Economics in a 
Federal Reformatory. November, 469. 

More Good School Lunch Recipes. January, 
18. : 

My ‘“‘Home Experience’; Frances Mann. 
September, 366. 


DECEMBER, 1944 


N 


Nelson, B. Lillian: A High School Unit on 
Choosing a Vocation. November, 475. 

Nutrition Aspects of Food Preservation; 
Mina W. Lamb. July-August, 291. 

The Nutrition Corps of Hingham; Anna 
Billa. September, 336 


O 


Objective Saving; Rosanne Amberson. May, 
198. 

Old Knit Clothes Can be Used Again; Bur- 
nette Arneson. October, 410. 

One Certainty; Helen Judy Bond. April, 
151. 

On Pins and Earrings; Fannie D. Horn. 
January, 36. 

On the Alert for Public Health; Lucille 
Taylor Tiefel. February, 74. 

Our Work is Practical; Marion Scott. 
November, 476. 


P 


Payson, Verna: Workshop for School Can- 
ning Centers. July-August, 297. 

Peasant Costumes and Textiles. Decem- 
ber, 539. 

Pickle Your Prunes; Lai, Violet L. March, 
112. 

Pierce, Eleanor: Eighteenth lowa Confer- 
ence on Child Development and Parent 
Education. July-August, 294. 

Pirkova-Jacobson and Natalie F. Joffe: 
Central European Food Patterns. Part 
Il Czech and Slovak Food Patterns. 
February, 58. 

Pian for a Clothing Clinic. June, 251. 

Plan for Tomorrow; Benjamin R. Andrews. 
January, 7. 

Planning for Canning, 1944-45. June, 256. 

Play Safe in Home Economics; Anna H. 
Barnard. April, 156. 

Plays—for Teaching—for Publicity. July- 
August, Third Cover. 

Plots for Spring—For Students. Mary 
Eloise Stone. March, 118. 

Porter, Alice Downey: Toward Permanent 
Peace. February, 51. 

Practicalities; Blanche M. Stover. Janu- 
ary, 4. February, 48. March, 89. April, 
141. May, 189. June, 240. September, 
312. October, 389. November, 453. 
December, 520. 

Practical Teacher Training in Home Art; 
Jean S. Corry. May, 201. 

Prieur, Marjorie: Self Evalution in Cloth- 
ing Classes. March, 102. 

A Guidance Point of View... and its 
Practical Application. September, 328. 

Protein Dishes for the School Lunch. 

April, 164. 


R 


Radell, Neva Henrietta: Teaching Individ- 
ual and Family Records. February, 52. 
Radio Scripts: 
Mary’s Diary; Sara Ann Brown. Octo- 
ber, 413. 
Home Making in Wartime; Sara Ann 
Brown. November, 481. 
Clothes on Your Back Should Be Off 
Your Mind. December, 538. 

Reese, Madge J.: Home Demonstration 
Forces on the Alert. March, 100. 
Rice, Thurman B.: Juvenile Delinquency. 

May, 197. 
Ruffini, Elise: Salvaging for Sale. Janu- 
uary, 16. 


S 


Salvaging for Sale; Elise Ruffini. Janu- 
ary, 16. 


The School Lunch: 

@Wartime Equipment Problems; Mar- 
ion L. Cronan. January, 17. 

@More Good School Lunch Recipes. 
January, 18. 

@Wartime Menu Planning Marion L. 
Cronan. March, 111. 

@Pickle Your Prunes; Violet L. Lai. 
March, 112. 

@Protein Dishes for the School Lunch. 
April, 164. 

@Home Economics Day; Jessie A. 
Knox. May, 209. 

@Survey of School Lunch Legislation; 
Catherine T. Long. June, 258. 

@ice Cream—a Basic Food; Alice M. 
Cooley. June, 259. 

@Dishwashing Machines—Their Instal- 
lation, Operation and Maintenance; 
Fred Johnson. July-August, 292. 
@The Nutrition Corps of Hingham; 
Anna Billa. September, 336. 

@What’s Cookin’ in the School Lunch? 
September, 338. 

@So You Have Management Problems; 
Marion L. Cronan. October, 417. 

@ How Safe is Your School Lunchroom? 
October, 418. 

@What’s Cookin’. October, 419. 
@Recipes for Halloween. October, 419. 
@Evaluating School Cafeteria Service; 
Katherine C. Wisely and Jane Mathis. 
November, 483. 

@Whats’ Cookin’. November, 487. 
@Thanksgiving Recipes. November, 487. 
@What’s Cookin’. December, 543. 
@Holiday Recipes. December, 543. 

Scott, Marion: Our Work is Practical. No- 
vember, 476. 

See ‘‘what’s good for you’; Mary Z. 
Casety. April, 161. 

Self Evaluation in Clothing Classes; Mar- 
jorie Prieur. March, 102. 

Sharpe, Helen S.: The Up-and-Coming 
Soybean. February, 62. 

Smith, Bettyjane: Middle America. April, 
157. 

Some Names with Taste. October, 438. 

Something About Dress Forms; Juanita 
Wittenborn. May, 205. 

Soya Recipes for the School Lunch. Feb- 
ruary, 85. 

So You Have Management Problems; Mar- 
ion L. Cronan. October, 417. 

Spring Clothes—to Make or Remake. April, 
155. 

The Stout Institute; Breakfast Canteen. 
May, 208. 

Stone, Mary Eloise: 
Pages for Students. 
Are You a “‘Sitter’’? January, 24. 
Time and Money. February, 64. 

Plots for Spring. March, 118. 

B Stands for Bedroom. April, 166. 
After Graduation, What? May, 218. 
Stover, Blanche M.: Women as Voters. 

October, 401. 
Christmas. December, 525. 

A Student Trainee Program; Betty Tuft. 
May, 206. 

Summer Adventure Beckons; Lucile Taylor 
Tiefel. May, 204. 

Survey of School Lunch Legislation; Cath- 
erine T. Long. June, 258. 


T 


Teaching WHousecraft in Britain; Phyllis 
Lovell. September, 333. 

Teaching Individual and Family Records; 
Neva Henrietta Radell. February, 52. 

Textiles and Clothing in Wartime; Frances 
F. Mauck. February, 61. 

Thackeray, Helen: Wardrobes for the Jun- 
ior Miss. September, 330. 

Thanksgiving Frontispiece. 
467. 


November, 
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Thanksgiving Recipes. November, 487. 

Thompson, Hazel E.: Ideas from School 
Visiting. March, 107. 

Tiefel, Lucile Taylor: On the Alert for 
Public Health. February, 74. 
Summer Adventure Beckons. May, 204. 
Time and Money—For Students; Mary 
Eloise Stone, February, 64. 
Time for Greatness; Dora S. Lewis. 
242. 

Toward Permanent Peace; Alice Downey 
Porter. February, 51. 

Tuft, Betty: A Student Trainee Program. 
May, 206. 


June, 


U 


The Up-and-Coming Soybean; 
Sharpe. February, 62. 

Up and Down the Weigh—For Students; 
Juanita Wittenborn. December, 545. 


Helen S. 


V 


Views on Courtship, Marriage and Parent- 
hood. October, 444, 


WwW 


Wardrobes for the Junior Miss—Western 
Style; Helen Thackeray. September, 
330. 

Wartime Breakfasts, 
432. 

Wartime Equipment Problems; Marion L. 
Cronan. January, 17. 

Wartime Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. July-August, 
282-287. 

Wartime Menu Planning; 
Cronan. March, 111. 
War Work Vocational Training Confer- 
ence; Mary S. Lyle. February, 55. 
What's Cookin’ in the School Lunch? Sep- 
tember, 338. October, 419. November, 

487. December, 543. 

What’s Going On in the Food Field; Ivan 
C. Miller. January, 26. February, 66. 
March, 120. April, 170. May, 120. June, 
262. September, 360. October, 424. No- 
vember, 492. December, 546. 

What’s Going on in Textiles; Rajean M. 
Codish. January, 28. February, 68. 
March, 122. April, 172. May, 222. 
June, 264. September, 364, October, 
426. 


1917-1944. October, 


Marion L. 


November, 494. December, 548. 


What’s Your Date Rating?—For Students; 
Juanita Wittenborn. November, 490. 
Wisely, Katherine C. and Jane Mathis: 
Evaluating School Cafeteria Service. 

November, 483. 

Wittenborn, Juanita: 
America House. March, 105. 
Something About Dress Forms, May, 
205. 
Pages for Students: 
It’s Your Future, 
356. 
From a Galloping Horse. October, 422. 
What’s Your Date Rating? November, 
490. 
Up and Down the Weigh. December, 
545. 

Women as Voters; 
October, 401. 
The Women’s Land Army Enters Its Sec- 

ond Year; Florence L. Hall. May, 215. 
Workshop for School Canning Centers; 
Verna Payson. July-August, 297. 


Y 


Yearly Pre-Lent Risotto Festival. March, 
110. 

Your Professional 
October, 409. 


Girls. September, 


Blanche M. Stover. 


Organizations, 1944-45. 
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TWICE THE THIAMIN 
OF WHOLE WHEAT! 


One ounce of Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal, 
served with three ounces of milk, supplies 
the following approximate percentages* 
of an adult’s minimum daily needs: 


Protein (6 gm.) —8 to 10% 
Thiamin (.351 mg.) —35% 
Riboflavin (.234 mg.) —12% 
Niacin (1.70 mg.) —11% 
Tron (1.98 mg.) —20% 
Calcium (125 mg.) —17% 
Phosphorus (170 mg.) —23% 
Calories 157 
*Percentages (except Protein and Niacin) 
based upon the minimum daily adult require- 
ments as established by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. Protein based on 60 


grams and 70 grams and Niacin based on 
15 milligrams. 





A hot breakfast...a quickie break fast 


...a really adequate breakfast is simple with delicious 


GRAPE-NUTS WHEAT-MEAL! 


“Jiggers, it's cold!” There couldn't 
be a better time to start the happy 
habit of eating a good breakfast 
than now when folks like some- 
thing hot and sustaining to get 
them started. In line with this, 
General Foods suggests a bright 
new star on the cereal shelf... 
it’s Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal... 
quick-cooking, brown, appetizing, 
delicious in taste and texture. 
As you go about vour job of 
persuading our busy nation that 
this first morning meal should sup- 


ply about 4 to 1 of the day’s full 
nourishment, remember hot, 
brown Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal is 
an especially rich source of Vita- 
min B,,as wellas other food essen- 
tials. Served with milk, fruit, toast, 
and beverage, it is the basis of a 
delicious, adequate breakfast. 
Best of all, there’s plenty of 
yum-yum, lip-smacking delight in 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal. And it 
cooks while the coffee’s perking, in 
$3 minutes flat! Boy, what a break- 
fast these cold winter mornings! 


Try Hot... Brown... Quick-Cooking 


aT 


Grape-Nuts i, 


’ 
7 0asic F000 oRovrs ant wteoeD 
a ny) 


Phen bed 9 me hednd sa 


WHEAT-MEAL 


OTHER DELICIOUS GENERAL FOODS CEREALS: GRAPE-NUTS, GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES, POST TOASTIES, POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
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‘Teacher, how about getting us some or these tuiiy 
SINGER SCHOOL KITS ?° 


only 80¢* each 
in lots of 12, or more 


By demand: A NEW Singer help for 
your sewing classes! Sturdy, good- 
looking boxes, with firmly fastened 
handles, large enough tocarry most 
sewing projects your students work 
on. 


*Unfitted, so that each student 
can select the sewing notions re- 
quired for her particular class. Kit 
alone 89¢ each—or 80¢ each if 
purchased in lots of 12 or more. 


Stop in at your Singer Sewing Cen- 
ter today, and see for yourself what 
a wonderful buy these School Kits 
are! Available in blue, brown, 
green, or gray. 








CH Check this Singer First-Aid lst tor teachers / 


All the little, finish-up jobs done in one spot! Buttons, 
buckles, and belts covered; hemstitching, — 
pinking, monogramming, buttonholes made — alla 

low cost. Quickly, too! 

Save shopping time af our Notions Counter. gone 
needles, and other sewing machine requisites. We also 
carry threads, trimmings, dress accessories, etc. 


~~ 
PEF " 
calla ixi Singer offers special 
ae Vo Sewing Machine Need Fixing? Singer offer: 2 ] 7 
“ 3 ies akes esti- 
i prices to schools on parts and supplic "one ers oes 
d mates on repairs where necessary without obligation. 


We also rent machines by the month at home, or by 


Sewing Centers .. the hour at Singer Sewing Centers. 


. i i i ides. The Dress- 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. ~ Special es ae et — Brie v 
Se il soar \ we a a Make Over Guide, regularly 15¢, 10. 
ski aie Set of 3 books, regularly 59¢, you get for 40¢. Dis- 
count applies only for lots of a dozen or more. 
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Practical Home Economics 


Let’s talk 
about Laste 
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FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM ... What a lot the 
var has taught us about food, and about how im- 
portant proper eating is to the health and strength 
of a nation. And what a lot we’ve learned besides, 


about making do and going without. 


One lesson we've learned especially .. . flavor is very 
decidedly an essential ingredient, because flavor is 


” 


the “element of edibility.”... And flavor is always 


available, if you cook the Burnett way. 


COMMUNITY FUN... Progressive dinners used to 
be the rage, but now, with meat and many standbys 
hard to get, house-to-house progressing for course 
after course is not in good taste. But that shouldn’t 
stand in the way of winter-time fun. Organize a 
One-Dish Party, with each girl supplying one part 
of the meal — one provides the salad, another a hot 
casserole or steaming stew, another a beverage or a 


luscious cake. The hostess, unflurried, supplies the 


background. Here’s a special wartime way to divide 


ration-point worries, responsibility — and the glory! 


EASY ON THE EYE... Any dish can /ook just as 
good as it tastes — and should, too! A few drops of 
any of the Burnett Food Colors, a flick of the wrist, 
and the palest of puddings develops undeniable eye- 
appeal. Be an artist... and a good cook, too. 


FOR YOUR NEXT CLASS PROJECT... the Burnett 
folder, “Flavor and Spice,” a readable, usable fund 
of facts on flavor. (Teachers: copies for your classes 
... just let me know). Tells all about the flavors 
that mean so much to you and your reputation as 


a good cook. 


COOK’S TOUR OF FUN... For any home economics 
class, or for a group of girls looking for a new 
wrinkle in entertainment ...a series of games —and 
a play with an all-girl cast called, “Janet Learns What 


Cooks.” I'll send you a copy, if you drop me a card. 


ALONG THE FLAVOR LINE ... Replace a delicate 
flavor, enhance an elusive fragrance, spike a too- 
bland dish. ... There’s a wealth of taste-treats in 
those neat little brown Burnett bottles. Twenty-nine 
Burnett Flavor Extracts ...to help you cook én per- 
fect taste. Write for What’s Cooking? — the Burnett 
cook-booklet — twenty pages of tips and recipes, 
gaily written, brightly illustrated. Address your re- 
quest to: Barbara Blair, Joseph Burnett Company, 
437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 





So Long As._There 
Grace Noll Crowell $i ~ cy, 
i So long as there are homes where hres burg ne 


So long as there are homes to which men turn 





And there is bread, ani 


At the close of day, : 
So long’#s there are homesewhere Jamps are Jit 


So long as there are homes where children are, 
And prayers are said : 


Where women stay, 
Although a people falter through the dark 


If love and loyalty and faith be found 
And nations grope. 
With God himself back of these little homes 


We still can hope. 


Across those sills, 
A stricken nation can recover from 


Its gravest ills. 


Practical Home Economics 
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: 1 
"Teachers! Quiz 


on Margarine 


Because Margarine Helps Stretch 
Ration Points so Wisely and Well, 
it’s a Timely Classroom Subject. 


QUESTIONS 

. From what is Mayflower Margarine made? 
Is Margarine a Basic 7 Food? 

. Why is its Vitamin Content so dependable? 


. What about its cost ... and its nutritive 
value? 
5. Should Margarine be colored before using? 
° How should coloring be added? 
What are the important uses for Margarine? 


. How does Margarine help in budgeting 
points? 


ANSWERS 


1. Mayflower Margarine is made of refined vegetable oils churned 
with cultured pasteurized skimmed milk and seasoned with salt. 
Every package of margarine carries a full and detailed description 


of the ingredients used. 


2. Definitely! It provides the energy value (more than 3,300 calories 
per pound) found in edible fats... and in the case of vitamin-for- 
tified margarines such as Armour’s Mayflower, an excellent supply 


of Vitamin A, too! 


3. Because 9,000 units of Vitamin A are added to every pound, In- 
stead of depending upon nature to supply this vital ingredient, 
science has made sure of its supply through the addition of concen- 
trated Vitamin A of tested potency. 
1. Everyone knows that margar- 
ine is a very thrifty food...and 


j idea to that economy, coupled with its 


, 06 : 
It's 1 & data for 


high food value, (see answer 2) 
, 
save thes 


gives margarine users a lot for 
their money. 

Marie é 
Armour ® 


f Food 


from 5. That’s a matter of personal 
ford. 
‘Director °. 

Economi's- 


choice. For table use, coloring 
adds eye-appeal. For cooking 
use, it’s certainly not necessary. 
A separate packet of coloring 
comes with every pound. 


A word about 
Mayflower Margarine 


Armour's Mayflower Margar- 
ine is made of refined vege- 
table oils, churned with cul- 
tured pasteurized skimmed 
milk and seasoned with salt, 
It has 9,000 Units of Vitamin 
A added to every pound. 


6. Let margarine package stand at room temperature for several 
hours, or place contents in large mixing bowl, cut into small pieces, 
and let stand until it is thoroughly softened and easily creamed. Add 
coloring and mix with wooden spoon until evenly blended. Keep in 


refrigerator in covered container. 


7. Margarine’s big use is as a spread. Its rich, fresh flavor and its 
food value makes it ideal for that. But don’t overlook its worth for 


all general cooking purposes. 


8. Margarine is a point-stretcher, since its point value per pound is 
lower than other table fats. By using margarine for part or all of 


your table fat, you will save ration points. 


Armour 
Teachers'! 
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QUICK INDEX 





OF THE CONTENTS: 


HOW TO BUY LAUNDERABLE FABRICS 

DOING THE WEEKLY WASHING AND IRONING 
LAUNDERING WASHABLE HOME FURNISHINGS 
WASHING AND IRONING DELICATE FABRICS 


WASHING AUTOMATICALLY IN THE NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 


Tune in: John Charles Thomas + Sunday 2:30 EWT., N. B. C. 
“Top of the Evening’’ « Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 EWT., Blue Network 


Plants in 25 Cities..: 


HOME LAUNDERING 
GUIDE 


Ready to go to Work in 
Your Homemaking and 
Conservation Classes! 


40-page Section—Home Laundering 
Made Easy! Authoritative, up-to- 
the-minute, noncommercial in- 
formation on correct home laun- 
dering, with data on fabric and 
clothing selection thrown in for 
good measure! Suitable for class- 
room use. Compiled by the West- 
inghouse Home Economics Insti- 
tute, under the direction of Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, with the co-operation 
of leading manufacturers and mag- 
azine editors. Packed with facts. 


Plus 8-page Preview— Postwar 
Washing. Shows you how easy 
washing will be, postwar, with 
the Westinghouse automatic 
washer, the Laundromat. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE DESK 
COPY TODAY... See coupon section 
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. AUSE your students are wearing 
more rayon clothes and because 
they're doing more of their own ironing, 
today it is important that they know the 


correct methods of ironing rayon fab- 
rics. There’s nothing complicated about 
ironing rayons ... and the right way is 
not only easiest, but results in better 


appearance and longer fabric wear. 


These simple tips for ironing various 
types of rayon fabrics have been pre- 
pared for your use in classroom discus- 
sions on the care of clothing. You may 
order reprints for your students on the 
coupon in this issue. 
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Today’s Tips on Ironing Rayons: 


1. To preserve the surface texture of rayon fabrics, press on the 
wrong side, with a moderately hot iron, using a well-padded iron- 


ing board. 


2. When ironing cuffs, collars, lapels or any part of a garment 
which requires pressing on the right side, use a pressing cloth 
over the fabric. 


3. Press with a smooth, even pressure. 


4. Remember that properly constructed and finished rayon fab- 
rics have the special property of “Dimensional Restorability.” 
This means that although the fabric may shrink or stretch in 
washing (or dry cleaning) you can restore or bring it back within 
a small percentage of its original dimensions by normal pressing 
and shaping. To do this, always watch the fabric texture. If it’s 
flattened beyond normal, you are stretching the fabric too much 
in pressing. If it’s too crinkled up, you are not stretching it 
enough to bring it back to its normal texture. 


5. Try out an inconspicuous bit of the material to determine 
whether it looks best when pressed slightly damp or entirely dry. 
a. Most rayon fabrics should be pressed while slightly damp. 

b. Spun rayons usually look best if ironed when almost dry. 

c. Crisp acetate rayon fabrics should be pressed while notice- 
ably damp. 

d. To retain their typical textures, crinkly types of fabrics 
should be gently shaped while damp, then pressed while 
dry, over a towel to retain the crinkle. 

e. Rayon and wool blended fabrics should be pressed like 
woolens. Use a damp cloth and steam press. 


The best way to know whether a rayon fabric will perform well in 
every stage of home laundry is to look for informative labels that 
show the results of scientific, laboratory tests for hand or ma- 
chine washing. 








EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN. VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


thev have passed the 
CROWN Tests for ser- 
viceability. 
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4 BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only 
to fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon, after 



































The kid’ll be right there when his 
C. O. finally gives the signal . . . 


There'll be no time to think of 
better things to do with his life. THE 
KID’S IN IT FOR KEEPS—giving all 
he’s got, now! 

We've got to do the same. This is 
the time for us to throw in everything 
we’ve got. 


This is the time to dig out that 
extra hundred bucks and spend it 
for Invasion Bonds. 


Or make it $200. Or $1000. Or 
$1,000,000 if you can. There’s no 
ceiling on this one! 


The 5th War Loan is the biggest, 


the most vitally important financial 
effort of this whole War! 


5” WAR LOAN 


Back the Attrck/- BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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= im AGAIN, the makers of Crisco offer you 4 up- 
to-date Cookery booklets, specially prepared as 
teaching aids and to supplement textbooks. Last year 
more than 7,000 Home Economics teachers used 
these booklets—convincing evidence that the ma- 
terial they contain is both helpful and practical. 

These booklets cover such subjects as basic cooking 
principles, modern cooking methods and nutritional 
facts. The material is presented in a simple, interest- 
ing style well suited to classroom discussion. You'll 
find many good ideas for classroom projects and a 
variety of interesting tested recipes from the Crisco 
kitchens. 

Sample sets of these 4 Cookery booklets are now 
being distributed. An order blank is included which 
you may use to request additional sets for classroom 
use. If you have not already received your free copies, 


write to: 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Are You Using Crisco? 


You are probably already familiar with Crisco and its 
characteristics. If not, the first time you try it, you will see 
why this shortening is preferred, not only by millions of 
experienced housewives, but by many hundreds of Home 
Economics teachers as well. 

Pure, all-vegetable Crisco is the finest shortening you 
can buy. You can depend on it for excellent results in any 
recipe that calls for shortening. Crisco gives you lighter, 
more tender cakes. A sure way to get flaky, tender pie 
crust every time. And foods fried in Crisco are crisp and 
light—so digestible even children may eat them. 


Crisco 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


* 
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KF It’s Digestible! 
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Please write direct; no coupon for this material in Practical Coupon Book 
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Due to their untiring efforts, Nutritional Education 


has taken greater strides in recent years than 


in all of the previous generations 
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Ana, surely, no work is more vitally impor- 
tant to the future of America than health edu- 
cation for her youth. Yes, here is real post- 
war planning ... planning that will provide 
strong bodies and clear minds for the great 
years of building ahead. 

The Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen is proud 
to have been of assistance to Home Economics 


Teachers in this fine work. 


ice nutritional help fot 


The Fall issue of the Sealtest Food Adviser is waiting 
for you. Contains valuable articles on good nutrition, 
together with dozens of new recipes and menus created 
by the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. Just clip coupon 
No. 106, in Coupon Section and mail to P.H.E. or 


Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 
230 Park Avenue, New York City, 17, New York 


Tune in the Joan Davis—Sealtest Village Store Program, with Jack Haley, 


Thursday Evenings, NBC Network 
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For years, our leading nutritionists have 
been creating new recipes and menus and pre- 
paring other nutritional aids for teachers and 
housewives. All of these helps are published 
regularly in the Sealtest Food Adviser which is 
distributed nationally. 

If you have not already received your copy 
of the Fall issue, you may have one free for 


the asking. Why not send for it, today? 


Products Corporation 








Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies 
are Divisions of National Dairy 
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Vractical Home Economics 


Start Them Young! 


Almost from birth, girls spend a sizable 
share of their clothing dollar for rayon! 
So start them young with a sound know!]- 
edge cf rayon yarn types, basic weaves 
and i.cir versatile uses. Write now for 
Du Font’s many well illustrated rayon 
teaching aids and study booklets. 
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du pont rayon 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








HOW du pootroyon [5 MADE 
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° BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 
7, & a Bf A. “Rayon Today” is a handy 16- 
wt Shs page illustrated booklet that tells 


the story of rayon yarns and how 
they are made. 





THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 
B. “Facts about Fabrics” condenses 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to information shown in the new Du Pont 
yarn, Size 35" x 23"%—mounted and film of the same title. 20 pages. 
varnished t> prevent curling and soil. 

Actua! yarn samples attached. 


Film only 
No projector 
or operator 
furnished. 


TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


“Facts about Fabrics,” a basic story of 

fabrics—their yarns, constructions, dyes 

and finishes. Running time, 26 minutes. 

16mm. or 35mm. film available. 
DETAILED HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS "Fashion's Favorite” is the Cu Font motion 
Contains complete information about Free in picture that shows what rayon is, how it is 
rayon from yarn production to consumer limited made, and its principal uses from a con- 
use and proper care. 20 pages clearly quantities sumer angle. 16mm. or 35mm. film. Run- 
written and illustrated. ning time, 33 minutes. 


Turn to Coupon Section, or write directly to Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
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HEARTY STUFFING... 
for hardy winter days! 


WHAT A GRAND BUILD-UP for the juicy insides of spare- 
ribs, chicken, duck or turkey! This Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat recipe is a real find for those who like a stuffing 
that stays together—that’s savory as a bright fall day. 


WONDERFUL WAY to make meat go further—and taste 
better, too. 


AN EXTRA PLUS—is the fact that Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat has definite nutritional value. Made from 100% 
whole wheat, it’s a real energy-booster. Contributes 
valuable Proteins, Carbohydrates, Vitamin B,, Iron, 
Phosphorus. 





For more hints on raising the nutrition value of low-food- 
energy meals, recipes are available at Home Economics Kitchen, 
Nationa! Biscuit Company, 449 West 14th St., New York, N.Y. 
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BAKED BY NABISCO ...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 























